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(‘‘ OH! MB. BERESFORD, ARE YOU SURE SHE Is NOT DEAv?”’) 


IVY’S PERIL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STORY. 


Ix an old country town in the West of 
England, where the stir and bustle of latter- 
day excitement seems to have made but little 
impression, in one of those quaint, picturesque 
places which seem quite fifty years behind the 
times, two people stood in earnest conversation. 

I am bound to confess conversation was one 
of the few things people ever were earnest 
about at Starham. It wasa dear old place; 
but it was sleepy and lethargic toa degree. If 
you went shopping in the morning the trades- 
people see: dly to have recovered from 
last night’s slumbers; if you deferred your 
expedition till the afternoon the morning's 
labours had exhausted their energies. 

It was a marvel how the shopkeepers got 
on. They owed it, perhaps, to the fact that 
their failing was common to them all. If one 
brisk, wide-2wake London salesman had ap. 


ways. 

I say ‘‘might”’ advisedly ; I cannot speak 
with any certainty, for the good people of 
Starham and the neighbouring villages had 
grown so used to the drowsy state of things 
around them they might have found any 
change displeasing. 

But to return to the two people who stood 
talking at the corner of the quaint, old High. 
street—a girl and a man, both of gentle birth, 
both good to look at; but pray dismiss from 
your mind any suspicion of a love affair be- 
tween them. 

Ivy Carew was barely nineteen, and the 
Rev. Hugh Ainslie would never see fifty again, 
for more than fourteen years had passed since 
Marcus Ward sailed for the far East, and his 
quondam friend friend the curate had de- 
veloped into a middle-aged vicar. 

‘“‘I¢ is quite true,” said the girl, eagerly, 
looking into her old friend’s face. ‘‘ Meadow 
View is let at last! My uncle is delighted.” 

Miss Carew was anorphan. Shelived with 





her uncle, a wealthy baronet, at Southlands, a 
pretty estate three miles out of Starham. 


peared they might have had to change their | 


Meadow View was the dower house, and it 
had been a gréat vexation to Sir John that for 
more years than his niece could remember no 
tenant had been found for the handsome red- 
brick house, whose neatly-kept grounds joined 
those of Southlands. 

Mr. Ainslie grew grave as he listened. 

* And the tenant?” 

She laughed. 

‘* No one knows anything about him, except 
that he is a widower and enormously rich.” 

“I wonder what his object can be in 
coming ?”’ 

‘‘Country air, I believe. They say he is 
almost a millionaire. I should think he would 
find Meadow View very dull.” 

“‘ Tt used not to be dull. I can remember 
Meadow View the gayest, brightest home in 
all the county.” 

Ivy looked into his face with great interest. 
She trusted Mr. Ainslie entirely; but she 
noticed the reserve inhismanner. Ever since 
she could remember Meadow View had been 
a subject people avoided in her presence, and 
she had wondered again and again why. 





Mr, Ainslie must know if there was any 
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mystery about the old house, since he had lived 
in Starham well-nigh a quarter of a century. 
Why not ask him ? 

“fT want to know who lived at Meadow 
View?” 

‘Lots of people.” 

Ivy stamped her little foot impatiently on 
the ground. 

‘You know what I mean !” 

‘‘T don’t.” 

‘You mean you will not understand me. 
Mr. Ainslie, d> you think I don’t know there 
is a mystery hanging over Meadow View?” 

‘“« There is nothing of the sort.” 

‘There must be. When [cametoStarham 
a child of about five I used to wonder what 
was behind those high walls, and I got my 
nurse to take me in the grounds. She was 
sent away that very night; and Aunt Helen,who 
was the tenderest creature, who never before 
or since spoke a harsh word to me, told me I 
was a wicked, heartless child. Since that I 
have never heard the name of Meadow View 
spoken before me till this morning uncle told 
Aunty it was let. She'said ‘ Thank Heaven !’ 
Now you know they are not poor.and ‘neither 
of them care for money; so why.»should they 
be so intensely thankful for the letting of a 
house thaf has been empty more than four- 
teen years !” 

‘* Almost nineteen.” 

‘* As long as that? Nearly as long as my 
life.”’ 

‘Just so. You were a baby in long clothes 
when your parents took you away from. your 
birthplace, and no one has lived ~* Sem since.” 

Ivy laid one hand on the Vicar’s arm in.a 
peremptory fashion. 

**Do you mean that I was born at Meadow 
View ?” 

*‘ Assure@@ly. Your father, Captain Carew, 
took the house of his brother-in-law, that his 
wifeand Lady Fortescue might spend the first 


year of their married life together. The sisters } 


were used to Starham, and they both loved ‘the 
old place dearly.” 

“Tt is so staamge no,onehas ever spoken to 
me of my midther.’’ 

Mr. Ainslie si - Knowing ‘that. mother’s 
history he could mot think titsstrange no one 
had spoken of hertoyheri¢hild. 

‘*Can you remember me ?”’ 

“Only very dimly. I must have left-her 
long before I ame here; I remember :papa 
better. Mr, Ainslie, isiit very wieked ; do you 
know I think I bated him?” | 

“ My dearchild,” said the*Vicar,:much per- 
turbed, “youwmust bedreaming. Yourfateer 
died befereqou were'sixmonthsold. He had 
gone to winter at Rome for the sake of his art, 
and died of malaria.” 

Ivy looked bewildered. 

‘And I was only six months old! ButI 
seem to remember him perfectly.” 

** Impossible.” 

‘And was my uncle very fond of him, that 
he cannot bear me to hear of Meadow View ?” 

“Ivy, I wish you would not cross-examine 
me.” 

‘* Bat I want to know.” 

Mr. Ainslie had refused her nothing in her 
life, he could hardly begin now. 

“Sir John would be very angry with me,” 
he began hesitatingly, “‘and of course itis all 
nonsense,”’ 

“Of course,” said Ivy sweetly, “but I 
should so like to hear it. I know there is a story 
connected with Meadow View, and you must 
tell it me. Asfor Uncle John I won’t betray 
you to him.” 

The Vicar yielded, half because he never 
could refuse anything to the child of his lost 
love, half because the letting of Meadow View 
would cause so much sensation that Ivy was 
pretty sure to hear the story from some care- 
less acquaintance, and he preferred to tell her 
himeelf than that. 

“It is a very simple story, dear. Before your 
fathér left Meadow View he had a dream, 
which singularly impressed him. He thought 
great danger was threatening his wife and 
child, and that it would come to them through 


the possession of Meadow View. This had 
such an effect on him that before he went 
abroad hearranged with Sir John, in the event 
of his death, the lease should be cancelled, 
and Meadow View went to the. Fortescues. 
Your uncle laughed at him for his supersti- 
tion, but agreed he was too fond of him to 
refuse.” 

“‘T suppose my father was a rich man?” 

‘‘Very, far richer than Sir John. He be- 
queathed his property in two equal shares— 
one to your mother and one to you, the 
survivor to enjoy both. It was a strange 
will!” 

‘Uncle John often says I an heiress-”” 

‘“* Indeed you are. You have ten thousand a- 
year, or rather will have when you marry,or 
are of age.”’ 

She blushed deeper at the suggestion,-““when 
you marry,” and then made a strangessug- 
gestion. 

“ But if I died?” 

“My dear child,” 
quickly. ‘‘Why should such an idea come 
into your head? You-look the picture of 
health. Why should you think you would, 
die in the two years before your majority, 
when of course you can:make your will?” : 


ted the Vicar, lebild firs 


creature, who had formed for years the sup. 
shine of his childless home. 

*“ You won't keep ber long,’Sir John, I’ 
thinking,” was the quiet reply. “ With her 
beauty Ivy won't be left you much longer,” 

**I should like her to marry to-morroy,” 
was the most unexpected reply. ‘I assure 
you, Ainslie, her aunt and I would be delighteg 
if she would choose a husband.” 

“ You astonish me! I should have thonght 
you would as soon have parted with South. 
lands itself as Ivy.” 

The Baronet’s jovial face paled. 

‘* At least she would be safe,”’ 

‘My dear Fortescue, she is safe enongh 
now. I grant you many girls with her fortune 
might be a prey to mercenary harpies; but 
with Ivy's beauty surely you may. count on 
her being loved for what she is, not for what 
she has !” 

‘You never heard the rights of it,’’ said Sir 
Zohn, slowly; “you were away When ‘the 
i + came to us.” 

“$3 understood that Mrs. Carew had. 
‘ - *@ppointing you sole guardian ofiher 


I and Grimehew jointly. He'sdea, 
fellow ! : I'd hewe paid > thoneiin -~4 





“I don't know!” said Ivy, gravely. ‘“ M 
«mother died at twenty-three. My father 
under thimiy. "We don’t seem a long.li 
family ?”’ . - me 

‘I hopewmyidear, I shall live to seeyou a) 

i we ith heirs.and heiresses 
mT 








If any- 
I am twenty-one 


















ild, whegeas I am nothing. buta ,onntry 
bumpkin.” , 
*T cann that she is inwamy Manger,” 
, Simply. 
i &§ him. 
“Ten a-year,” he nepeated, sadiy 
* , one of the prettiest places 





vend 2ll the money ? 





fancy ithe, 
bring us! slack. 


me ! ” 

{ his patienceyaed blurted ent 
the :trnth-.a itruth all .Starham:had -con- 
spimedctogatker to keep from Charles Cm 





Bat she was too 2 

* You mean my father?” 

‘« My dear, there are no such things as ghosts. 
Pat the notion out of yourhead. At the time 
of Captain Carew’s last illness there were 
lights seen in the windows of Meadow View, 
and strange noises heard. The village set up 
the notion some spirit ‘walked’ there. I 
believe your aunt saw something. I know 
Sir John's aim has been to let the house, 
thinking to see the place full of life and bustle | 
would best dissipate the gossip. You tell me 
now he has succeeded ?”’ 

** Yes; the new tenant will be here next 
week. Mr. White is a widower, but his sister 
lives with him, so Meadow View will be quite 
visitable.”’ 

Another minute, and an elderly gentleman 
joined the pair. 

“Ivy, Ivy, your aunt has been ‘waiting for 
you this half-hour!” 

It was Sir John Fortescne—a big, fresh- 
coloured burly Englishman, whose face posi- 
tively beamed with good temper and geniality. 
He hustled his niece off to the pony carriage, 
and then linked his arm in the Vicar’s to 
walk with him tothe railway station, where he 
expected to find some books. 

‘‘ The child grows prettier every day, Heaven 
bless her!” said Sir John, simply. 













enough for everyone te aveidtheeubjectibefere | y 






heaps of m inthe funds! 
oy position, sir, es tr winhe dies 


‘twenty-one unmarried every 


«mother’ A pretty villain’ hesshowed 
hhimeélt.to his wife. Do you thimk he'd stand 
herichild‘ilife if it stood between him and 


“Nell’s. ‘Ghe-wrote to my wife; the letter 
-was dated ithe day before her death, and 
‘indt she. ‘Lucy with her dying breath 
to. protect: her ehild him. Sheseemed to 
fear, girl! the naming her husband as 
heir if ‘the child tied-had given him an object 
in injuring the little one. I think every 
word of that letter is written in my brain, 
Ainslie. I know the description of the villain 
himself. I never see a stranger without just 
running throngh it mentally, just to see if he’s 
the man.” 

‘“* You have heard nothing of him all these 
years?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

“I should thirtk he was dead.” 

‘** No such luck!” 

‘‘ Well, if he has left you in peace for 
fifteen years there doesn’t seem to me any 
need for alarm now.” 

But Sir John was not to be comforted. 

“ I¢’s like a nightmare to us, Ainslie—Lucy 
and me. You see, we've led such a simple, 
homely life, and that child is the light of our 
eyes, and yet we can’t blind ourselves to the 
fact of Ivy’s peril.’ 

Meanwhile Ivy Carew and her aunt were 
driving along the green lanes which led from 
Starham.to St. Albans, the village where 
Southlands was situated. 

Lady Fortescue was still a young and 
pretty woman; no one would have guessed 
her to be verging on forty. She had loved her 
sister passionately, and that love had been 
transferred on Nell’s death to her little 
daughter. 

Ivy ruled with absolute sway at Southlands; 
and Sir John and Lady Fortescue were the 





He fairly worshipped the bright, young 


most docile of her subjects. 
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There was no groom in attendance. 
poy tiger had remained in Starham to wait 
for some order not completed; but as the 
ladies were driving straight home Joe's ser- 
vices were not likely to be missed. 

The beantiful long-tailed ponies had been a 
birthday gift to Ivy. not a week before. They 
had come with a character for “ spirit,’”’ but 
Miss Carew had found them models of 
docility. . 

«‘T should not be afraid to drive them blind- 
fold,” she said, lightly, to her aunt, as they ap- 
proached a sign-post where four roads met 
and a winding lane led direct to Southlands. 

Luckless boast! At that instant a flock of 
sheep emerged from the opposite direction, 
the dog in charge barking at the top of his 
voice. Whether it was the sight of the sheep, 
the noise of the dog, or what, no one can say, 
but the ponies took fright, and rushed frantic- 
ally down a steep hill which led to the river. 

Lady Fortescue’s face grew white as death. 
She would gladly have jumped ont, but the 
frantic speed at which they were going made 
even the most inexperienced know it was im- 
possible. 

She just huddled to her corner; her eyes 
closed, her teeth chattering, waiting she 
knew not for what. 

Ivy clung to the reins with the strength of 
desperation, but even her courage was failing. 
She felt dimly sure that death stared her in 
the face, when suddenly a young man sprang 
forward, seized the ponies by the bit, and by 
main force pulled them in. 

A sharp cut from his walking stick quelled 
their rebellion. They stood stock-still, foam- 
ing and snorting with suppressed agitation, 
but forced to own a master’s hand. As soon 
as he saw they had learned their lesson Paul 
Beresford gave the reins to a man among the 
little crowd who had collected, and went to 
Lady Fortesoue’s side. 

She was terrified and shaken, but otherwise 
uninjured, she assured her preserver. She was 
quite able to walk home, and begged to know 
to whom she was indebted for such timely 
aid ! 

‘‘My name is Beresford,” said the young 
man, simply. “I have been to Meadow View 
to make some inquiriés for Mr. White. I am 
his private secretary.” 

Lady Fortescue was delighted with her pre- 
server, and augured great things of Mr. White 
if even his secretary was so refined and well- 
bred, as much at ease with each other as 
though they had been acquainted for years. 

They went to the grassy sward where Beres- 
— had laid the white motionless form of 

vy. 
“She has only fainted,” said the young 
man, simply. ‘'Shall I send anyone for a 
doctor? I hardly keow the neighbourhood 
well enough to go myself, and shall I borrow a 
carriage?” 

“T will send one of the boys to Southlands; 
it is quite close, bat too far to carry her, -Oh! 
Mr. Beresford,’’ when the messenger had 
departed, ‘‘ are you sure she is not dead?” 

“Tam positive,’’ said Paul, chafing the ice- 
cold hand, and thinking he had never in his 
life seen a face so beautiful. ‘‘ See, she is 
reviving !’’ 

In another moment Ivy opened her eyes. 
Lady Fortescue bent‘over her tenderly. 

‘‘ My darling, are you better?” 

“T think so, aunty, but my head feels going 
round. What is the matter?” 

“The ponies ran away, dear, and but for 
this gentleman we must have been killed. 
Mr. Beresford, let me present to you my 
niece, Miss Carew. Ivy, this is our preserver ; 
he is staying with Mr. White, the gentleman 
who has taken Meadow View.” 

Ivy smiled her thanks feebly, but she looked 
very wan and ill. It was a-relief to her aunt 
when the carriage appeared and they took 
leave of Mr. Beresford, who stood bare- 
headed till it-was out of sight. 

“So that is Miss Carew!’ was the young 
man’s reflection. ‘Now, what on earth can 
my employer have to do with her? Surely 





—he doesn’t contemplate rushing into matri- 
mony? And if he did, even with his con- 
ceit, he couldn't expect to have such a lovely 
creature as Miss Carew! I'll just look at his 
letter and see what he says again.” 


The | at his time of life—he must be over forty} tained if he called, for he informed our hero 


the ladies were at home, and ushered him at 
once into the drawing-room. 

To his life’s end Paul will never forget that 
afternoon. The pleasant, many - windowed 
drawing-room, its polished floor, covered only in 


Mr. Beresford had only reached Starham ! places by rugs ofrich Eastern hues, thefurniture 


the night before. 


He had slept at the Rose! exactly suiting the quaint old room ; rare china, 


and Crown, going over to Meadow View after | cool green ferns, bowls of fragrant roses, scat- 
breakfast, with a long list of matters he was | tered about with charming carelessness, and 


to attend to in his pockes. 


yet made a perfection of taste and simplicity 


Paul had not been many months in the| which gave the place a strange, homelike air. 


employ of the great capitalist. and his feelings 


| 


Lady Fortescne was in an easy chair with her 


to his employer would have been best described | knitting. Ivy had just seated herself bofore a 
by the term indifference. He served him faith- | low table, on which reposed a tray of silver 
fully and well, earned his salary honestly, but !and china, proclaiming it was the hour of 


until this journey to the West he had felt not; afternoon tea. 


Mr. Beresford took in the 


the slightest interest in George White or any- | scene at a glance; and as he looked at Ivy, and 
thing that concerned him. Money was his god, | remembered the inquiries concerning ber in 
speculation his amusement, and this was a! Mr. White’s letter, he well-nigh shuddered, 


type of character Paul could not admire. 


It was not that she was beautiful—at least, 


He had nothing to complain of against Mr. not that alone; but what struck him more 
White, who treated him as a gentleman, and! forcibly even than her exceeding loveliness 
did nothing to remind him of -his dependent ! was the expression of purity and innocence 


position. 
not cordial. 


Their relations were courteous, if! written on her face. 


It was impossible to see Ivy Carew and not 


Perhaps the one was conscious his young know that she had a soul unsullied by contact 


secretary possessed a nobler nature than his 
own, and the other felt he was not in the 
great man’s confidence, but served him more 
as a machine for conveying his wishes, either 
by letter or word of month, to other people 
without ever being interested with the know- 
ledge of what he was aiming at, or the designs 
which animated him. 

Mr. White had advertised for a private 
secretary, and selected Paul Beresford from a 
host of other applicants, because he had spent 
more than half of his life out of England, and 
had no family ties. The salary was liberal, 
considering board and residence were included 
—a hundred and fifty pounds a-year. The 
six months after Paul entered on his duties 
were spent in London, where the millionaire 
had a handsome house near Cavendish-square. 

He had taken Meadow View ona ten years’ 
lease, for what object the young secretary had 
no idea. However, he had come down to give 
all necessary orders, and arrived, as we have 
said, with written instructions; but it was 
only when Lady Fortescue introduced her 
niece to him as Miss Carew that the young 
man recollected the last of these instructions, 
and for the first time in his life felt the 
slightest curiosity respecting Mr. White’s 
private concerns. 

He drew out the sheet of note. paper, turned 
to its last side, and read :— 

“P.S.—My landlord, Sir John Fortescue, has, 


I believe, a very charming niece, called Miss 


Carew. I shall expect a full description of 
this young lady on your return, and wish you 
to find out—if you can do so without exciting 
comment—whether she is engaged to be mar- 
ried, or if still free; whether there are 
many aspirants for the hand of: Sir John’s 
heiress.” 

Paul read this slowly through, then refolded 
the paper and put it in his pocket-book. 

‘‘T don’t like it,” he muttered to himself. 
‘“ OF course he wants to marry her himself, 
and the very idea seems sacrilege. He can’t be 
much off fifty, and though I know nothing 
against him, he is much too worldly and hard 
to make that pretty child happy. Lady For- 
tescue seemed to worship her, and I expect 
Sir John is rich, so surely they can send Mr. 
White to the rightabout? The worst part of 
it is, I have never known my employer to 
fail in anything on which he has set his 
heart. He can’t actually marry Miss Carew 
against her will; but Heaven help her if he 
has made up his mind to, for in that case, even 
if she escapes him, she will have a cruel 
struggle.” 

He was not sorry that his business required 
a stay of two or three days at the ‘ Rose 
and Crown.” It gave him anopportunity to 
stroll over to Southlands and inquire for Lady 
Fortescue and Miss Carew. 

Evidently the butler had received his in- 
structions that Mr. Beresford should be de- 








with evil, and that in her pleasant conntry 
home she had been guarded as scrupulously 
from all knowledge that could harm or soil 
her innocence as though she had been a 
cloistered nun, 

She had seemed to him the day before, in 
her pretty grey walking dress and shady hat, 
a lovely child. It dawned on him to-day that 
she was not a child but a woman, with a 
woman's power of winning men’s hearts—aye, 
and perhaps of breaking them, too, by her in- 
ability to accept them. 

She was of middle beight, but looked taller 
than she was. Her hair was brown, with a 
kind of golden tint running through it; she 
had a healthy, rosy complexion, but for all 
that the blue veins showed on the temples. 
Her eyebrows and lashes were nearly black, 
but the eyes themselves were grey—large, 
thoughtfal, grey eyes, which seemed to have 
unfathomable depths of tenderness. 

She wore a dress of summer muslin, fas- 
tened at the waist by a silver girdle, three 
wire bangles on‘her pretty arms, which tingled 
not unmusically as she rese to greet the new 
comer. 

‘Uncle says you saved our lives, Mr. Beres- 
ford, and indeed we thank you !”’ 

“Tt was but a trifling service,” dissented 
Paul, ‘Any passer-by would have done as 
much.” 

“Sir John did not think so,” said Sir John’s 
wife. ‘‘He has driven into Starham to find 
you out, Mr. Beresford; he hoped to persuade 
you to dine with us to-night.” 

Paul would have consented joyfally, but for 
one slight difficulty—he was in morning dress. 
Perhaps Lady Fortescue guessed what caused 
his hesitation. 

“Do stay if you have no other engage- 
ment,” she said, pleasantly. “My husband 
will be so glad to make your acquaintance, and 
we are the most unceremonious people; a 
frock coat is nothing wonderful to us.” 

So he stayed. Ivy gave him a cup of tea, 
and Lady Fortescue adopted him at once 
into the category of ‘‘nice people.” Never a 
woman kinder or of more simple nature than 
the mistress of Southlands. 

Of old family and ample fortune, she had 
managed to escape alike overseeming pride 
of birth and too great regard for money. It 
mattered nothing to Lady Fortescue what a 

reat grandfather had been, or how large his 
dirn income was, so that he himself was an 
honest-hearted gentleman, or, as she would 
have expressed it, ‘* nice.” 

Sir John took a fancy to Mr. Beresford on 
the spot, thought he reminded him of an old 
friend. ‘ ¢ = 

Altogether no stranger ever paid a first visit 
under pleasanter circumstances, and Paul 
began to feel glad he had accepted the butler's 
intimation that ‘the ladies were at home,” 
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instead of meekly retreating after leaving his 
card, 

‘** And what can you tell us of Mr. White?” 
asked Sir John, when they were at dessert. 
“ Will he ba an acquisition to the neighbour- 
hood? How old is he?- Is he a marrying 
man?” 

Tae questions could have been more unwel- 
come; but Paul felt they were most natural. 

“I know very little of Mr. White,’ he 
answered, frankly. ‘I have been with him 
only a few months, and until lately I thought 
he had not an idea beyond money-making. 
He is a very large capitalist, is always dis- 
covering some new way of investing money, 
and usually nets large profits from the die- 
coveries. Until I knew he had taken Meadow 
View I should have said he would be miser- 
able ten miles away from the Stock Ex- 
change.” 

“Do you mean he is a money-grubber ?” 

‘By no means. He has travelled a great 
deal; crossed the Atlantic three times, besides 
visiting nearly every country in Europe, and 
he has picked up a great deal of information. 
He can talk well on most subjects; I often 
wonder he has not gone into parliament. He 
must be rich enough to leave off making 
money since he has only his sister to save 
aoe,” 

‘‘Ig Miss White young?” 

This was from Ivy. Visions of a young 
lady friend of her own age seemed passing 
aweat to one who had been brought up as an 
erly child. 

““[T do not think you would call her young; 
and she is not Miss White, but Mrs, Austin. 
I believe she has been a widow several years.” 

‘‘ Has she any children?” 

‘‘Oh, no!” and a smile broke out on Paul's 
face. “I beg your pardon,” he said, simply ; 
**but when you have’once seen her you will 
say tkat the one name it would be impossible 
to give to her is mother. She is a very clever 
woman. I believe Mr. White trusts her with 
all his schemes for riches. I have heard him 
say her head is the clearest for business he 
ever knew. ‘They are a wonderfally gifted 
brother and sister.” 

“T don't think I shall like them,” was Lady 
Fortescue’s quiet comment. 

Music followed dessert. Paul and Ivy sang 
duets, and discovered their voices blended well 
together. They made a charming pair—the 
girl's fair delicate beauty, and*the man’s 
nobility of form and handsome face, Again 
and again Sir John wondered of whom Paul 
Beresford reminded him. 

** I must have known some of your family,” 
he remarked ; “ for your features are perfectly 
familiar to me. Perhaps my acquaintance 
was on your mother’s side, for I never recol- 
lect meeting anyone of the name of Beresford.” 

Paul shook his head. 

‘‘ My mother wasItalian. My father married 
her in Florence, and she died not twelve months 
afterwards, when she was only seventeen. I 
have a picture of her—a beautiful Italian 
face, with black hair and laughing eyes. I 
can't flatter myself that I bear the slightest 
resemblance to it.” 

‘‘Is your father living ?” 

‘‘ He died about four years ago. He wasa 
great student, and spent his time in collect- 
ing books and reading them. He never re- 
turned to England after my mother’s death. 
All the years of their separation he lived in 
the little home where she left him. He could 
not bear to quit the place that had once been 
sanctified by her preseace.”’ 

The tears stood in Lady Fortescue’s kindly 
eyes. a 

mi That is true love,” she said, with a half 
sigh. ‘Ah, Mr. Beresford, one does not often 
hear of love like that nowadays!” 

“I very rarely speak of my father,” said 
Paul, simply. ‘My present employer asked 
me a great deal many questions about my 
past life, and I suppose he gathered from my 
replies how my father’s last years had been 
spent. I shall never forget his remark, ‘I 
hate sentiment. It's very well for women 











and children, but men should be above such 
folly.’ Mr. White has treated me very liberally, 
but I think the memory of that one speech 
would always prevent our being friends."’ 

Ivy looked up impetuously. 

‘* He must be a horrid man !” 

‘‘ He is a practical one.” 

‘* Are you practical, Mr. Beresford ?”’ 

‘‘ He tells me not sufficiently so to make a 
good man of business.”’ 

‘*T hate business.” 

“Ivy!” expostulated her aunt. “ You 
should not talk so wildly.” 

Ivy opened her eyes ! 

“Well, I never knew any one nice who was 
in business. Uncle is nothing, and my own 
father was a soldier.” 

“You had better marry a soldier,” observed 
Sir John, laughing. ‘ You are such a child, I 
do believe you think a red coat makes a man 
braver than his fellow-creatures.’’ 

“T shall never marry anyone,” retorted Miss 
Carew, merrily. ‘I shall stay at home and 
worry you and Aunt Lucy all my days unless 
you turn me out, when I should go off to Kent, 
and set up my establishment in lonely dignity 
at Carew.” 

Mr. White's inquiries seemed answered 
without any effort of his young secretary. Sir 
John and Lady Fortescue bade their guest a 
kind farewell, and hoped they should see more 
of him when Meadow View was inhabited, 

“I mean to come very often if I can get on 
with Mrs, Austin,” said Ivy. ‘Do you know 
I was born at Meadow View, and the furni- 
ture and ornaments have never been altered 
since?” 

It was late at night when the secretary 
reached the grand house near Cavendish- 
square, but a message came that Mr. White 
was ready to see him, and he hastened to the 
great man’s sanctum. 

To his intense sarprise his employer seemed 

confused. For the first time since their 
acquaintance Mr. White was at a loss for 
words, 
“T falfilled all your commissions, sir,’’ said 
the young man respectfully; ‘‘and I think 
you will find Meadow View a most charming 
country residence.” 

“ Yagh 1” 

It is impossible to write down more exactly 
the sound that escaped Mr. White. It was 
like a short, = snappish bark from 
an ill-tempered dog. 

Paul was used to it, and took no further 
notice. He himself felt ill at ease, for it 
seemed desecration to him to mention Ivy's 
name to this world-worn spsculator, and yet 
he knew he should have to speak of her in 
describing his call at Southlands, 

It came at last. Dropping the paper-knife 
with which he was toying, almost as though 
he had caught his young secretary’s nervous- 
ness, Mr. White inquired,— 

“And Miss Carew. I suppose you made those 
inquiries I indicated ?”’ 

‘“‘T had the pleasure of making Lady Fortes- 
cue's acquaintance through an accident, and 
I was invited to dine at Southlands.” 

The millionaire stared. 

‘They surely did not know your position ! 
Why, the Fortescues are as proud as —— 
Lucifer |” 

Paul's sensitive cheek flashed. 

‘I did not deceive them, Mr. White. I 
found them very kind and courteous, I was 
not aware you knew them.” 

**T never saw Lady Fortescue or her husband 
in my life. A friend of mine was once 
interested ina member of the family, and he 
asked me to ascertain whether Miss Carew 
was engaged !”’ 

Paul Beresford felt relisved. If it was for 
someone else, and not himself, the mil- 
lionaire desired the knowledge, it was at least 
better. 

“Miss Carew is not engaged, sir. She said 
laughingly she never meant to marry.” 

‘* Did you ask her?” 

“Hardly. The remark came naturally in 
the course of conversation.”’ 





“It probably means she is looking out for 
an offer. I never believe in a young lady's 
intention of celibacy.” 

‘* She spoke as if she meant it.” 

“Hem! Is she pretty?” 

‘No. 

‘* That's strange ; her father was one of the 
handsomest men I ever met. I would have 
staked my word Ivy Carew was good. 
looking.” 

“TI should not call her that. She is 
simply beautiful, the loveliest creature I ever 
met.” . 

“It strikes me, young man, you doa’t know 
what you're talkingabout. You have no right 
to admire the heiress of Carew, with a hun. 
dred and fifty pounds a-year and no prospects! 
It would be madness—simple madness—for 
you to fall in love with anyones, much lessa 
girl who counts ten thousand a-year for her 
fortune! Sir John would show you the door 
of his house pretty quickly if he thought you 
guilty of such presumption.” 

Paul's eyes flashed. 

‘‘T am nota fortune-hunter, sir.” 

“Well, well, only meant to give you good 
advice, I shall not want you again to-night, 
Beresford.” 

The rich man sighed when he was left 
alone. It really seemed asif, despite the sultr 
summer night, he shivered. He put‘his han 
before his eyes and let his thoughts busy 
themselves with the past; but, alas! there 
were dark shadows in the millionaires past. 
The ghost of two dark deeds haunted the by. 
gone years; faces long forgotten seemed to 
rise up to-night and pray him to be mercifal; 
a woman’s sweet voice, long silent in death, 
seemed pleading in his ear,— 

‘“‘ Spare my child.” 

‘* Phew !” said the great man, trying to re- 
assure himself, as he wiped the great drops of 
sweat from his brow. ‘Phew! There's no 
danger in it; it’s been done before, it can be 
done again, andI can't be expected to ruin 
myself for a chimera at my time of life. I'll 
just have something to keep up my spirits, 
and then I'll go and map out the programme 
with Mrs, Auatin.”’ 

He took froma locked drawer in his writing. 
table a bottle of brandy, poured himself out 
half a tumbler, and drank it off neat. There 
were times when the milliovaire needed such 
refreshment to banish those gloomy recollec- 
tions which would come back to him of the 
past. He was pretty callous generally, but now 
and again the ghosts of other Jays haunted 
him, and had to be banished—generally in 
this fashion. The brandy drunk he felt himself 
again, and strolled off in the direction of the 
drawing-room, where must be planned out all 
the details of Ivy's Peril. 


(To be continued.) 








Quire a vatuable industry is now carried on 
in France in the utilization of the different 
kinds of feathers formerly treated as worth- 
less, especially those obtained in plucking 
ducks, chickens, turkeys, and those wild fowl 
and other birds killed as game. The plan 
pursued consists in trimming these, particu- 
larly the larger ones, off the stump, which 
may be thrown away ; the plumes being then 
made use of in the manufacture of a feather, 
cloth, or blanket, which possesses the essential 
quality of being exceedingly light, and at the 
same time very warm. The plumes which are 
separated from the stalk are placed in bag, 
closed tightly, and then subjected to rabbing 
between the hands, as in washing clothes. In 
a few minutes the fibres are by this means 
separated from each other. and form a p2r- 
fectly homogeneous and very light dowa, ap- 
plicable by simple operations to the production 
of quite a variety of coverings and other hou:e- 
hold objects at a reasonable cost. 
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TWICE CHOSEN. 


CHAPTER XII, 
SIR RICHARD PUZZLES THE LAWYER. 


Wuen Sir Richard and Adela went down to 
luncheon there was no need for them to 
inquire whether Lilian had spent a pleasant 
morning, for her face was radiantly bright. 

She and Horace had, however, really been 
too long engaged, although without parental 
ganction, to obtrude their feelings upon others, 
when the first astonishment and joy was over ; 
and only a few fond and trustful glances told 
they were lovers. 

Both were in the best of spirits, and their 
cheerfulness was contagious, and soon the 
conversation became sparkling and animated, 
and the Baronet ceased to wonder at his 
daughter’s choice, as he listened to Horace’s 
amusing sallies, and looked at his handsome 
face. 

A pang of regret shot through his mind at 
his want of position in the county, but he 
thrust it back impatiently, and determined 
to try and overcome his aristocratic pre- 
judices. 

‘* What are you young people going to do 
this afternoon?” he asked at length. 
“Suppose you all three drive over to the 
Rectory, and tell our good friends there your 
little bit of news—eh ! Lilian? ” 

‘IT should like it so much, papa. I know 
both Mr. and Mrs. Thorndyke will be really’ 
glad, although they would not encourage me 
in disobedience,’’ she returned, with a smile. 

“ As Adela did,” laughed the Baronet. 

“Oh! you must not say that, papa; no 
one knows how good Dela has been to me.” 

“Oh yes! he may,” cried Scamp brightly. 
“He may say whatever he likes. It is he 
who is good, really good; for he has overcome 
himself. There is no merit in standing by a 
friend.” Z 

“ Who a me?” inquired Sir Richard, 
looki ng at Adela. 

“ Your own kind heart,’’ she said softly. 

He was about to deny it, when she struck 
in with her sweet, imperious way,— 

“TI won't be contradicted, Sir Richard, so 
you had better give in at once.” 

“Very well,’ he answered merrily ; “‘ but I 
shall punish you by staying abroad a month 
longer than I meant to do.” 

“Abroad! Surely you are not going away, 
papa?” asked Lilian, looking up. 

“Yes, my dear. The doctor has ordered me 
to leave England at once.” 

“Oh! papa! I am so sorry.” 

“Sorry! Why?” 

“T shall miss you greatly,” she answered 
with feeling. 

“Not abit of it; you are coming too. You 
would not have me go alone, would you?”’ 

“Oh! no, papa 1!” she said hesitatingly, 
with her eyes downcast and her colour deepen- 
ing. ‘Of course you cannot go alone; it was 
thoughtless of me to imagine it for a moment. 
Dr paren I shall be very glad to goand take care 
of you.” 

“TI can’t say you looked very overjoyed, my 
dear!” he answered grimly. 

“ Naturally I wish we could all have re- 
mained here, especially now that we are going 
to be so happy.” 

“Speak for yourself, my dear, speak for 
yourself. I see before me a very barren life! 
That young rascal promised methe next two 
years of your society without his interference, 
and he has been poaching all the morning. 
“ Well, Lilian, tell the truth—you don’t like to 
leave your lover?” 

‘No, papa, I don't.” 

‘‘ Well, I will go without you.” 

“Not for the world. Horace can do without 
me better than you can now, father, for you 
are not well,” 

A smile of satisfaction lighted up his face, 
which was reflected upon Adela’s, who gave 





him a glance, as much as to say, ‘I told you 
80.” 

‘‘ And what do you say to the arrangement, 
young gentleman?” demanded the Baronet, 
turning suddenly upon Horace. 

“Lilian has given the right decision, sir,” 
he replied; ‘‘she must certainly accompany 
you.” 

The smile deepened. 

** You two will want to write love-letters to 
each other, I suppose,” he remarked, with a 
wicked twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘ I conclude I must 
consent to it once a month or so!” 

‘A little oftener than that I hope, sir,’’ 
pleaded Horace. 

“Never satisfied!” he laughed. ‘‘ Well, I 
must see! I'll think about it, Lake.” 

Then he turned to Lilian. 

“We must coax the Rector to let Adela ac- 
company us, my dear ; we could not do without 
her yet, could we?” 

“Oh! Dela, Iam more than glad. If only 
a were going too, how I should enjoy 
i ” 

And a silence followed her remark. 

Two of them knew that he was to go, but 
the Baronet liked to let out his favours in 
surprises, and Adela had no mind to thwart 
his whim. 

Lilian’s wish was expressed upon the impulse 
of the moment, with no thought of the possi- 
bility of such a scheme. 

Horace gave her a grateful glance, but shook 
his head. 

“‘How would my work get on, little one? 
No, there must be no pleasure-making for me 
for the next two years,’’ he answered, in a 
very low voice; “then I will take my dear 
girl abroad myself, and how I shall enjoy it!” 
_ Their eyes met, and their hands met far- 
tively, too, under the table. 

“T have communicated with the Rector on 
the subject, and all you have to do this after- 
noon is to bring me his consent to Adela’s 
accompanying us,” said the Baronet. 

‘* We will not both leave you,’ said Adela 
hastily ; ‘‘let Lilian and Horace go over to- 
gether, dear Sir Richard.”’ 

“* Without a chaperon! Impossible. No, my 
dear girl, you must do gooseberry, and I'll take 
anap. By-the-by, bring the Rector and his 
good wife back to dinner.” 

“That would be nice!” replied Adela, 
warmly. 

‘* And tell them the carriage shall take them 
home in the evening.” 

‘* How thoughtful you are!” 

‘“‘Am I? Then I must have learnt the trick 
of you, missy,’’ he — 

* Now, girls, go and dress. Suppose you help 
me upstairs, Master Horace. I think your 
hair will want smoothing before you appear 
in respectable society. Have you looked at 
yourself in the glass lately?” 

**Not since I made it all stand on end, as 
faras I could,” laughed Lilian; “ but it is 
so curly, and I cannot succeed very well.”’ 

“What things you girls are!” grumbled 
Sir Richard. ‘‘ What a way to show your 
affection for a man, to try and make his hair 
stand on end! One would think you wanted 
him for a bottle brush! Goon, the pair of you, 
or Adela will be trying her pranks on me to 
keep you in countenance.” 

And as he spoke he took Horace by the arm, 
and led him from the room. 

“Well!” he said, when they were alone, 
‘* Lilian’s birthday only comes once a year. 
I suppose you want to stay to dinner. I'll send 
over for your clothes.” 

‘“‘ That is indeed kind of you, sir. With your 
permission I will write a note to my mother, 
and tell her what to pack up for me. They do 
not even know where I am oe 

“Bad son ! bad son! ”’ returned the old man, 
with pretended deprecation. 

“*T left a message to say I could not tell 
when I should be back,’’ contjnued Horace. 

“Oh! of course, of course! Trying to take 
off the unfavourable impression, eh ?”’ 

Horace laughed. : 





‘Well, sir, I cannot pretend to desire your 
unfavourable opinion,” he admitted. 

‘* Well, then, make my child happy,” said Sir 
Richard gravely, ‘‘and you will deserve my 
good one.” 

“Tt shall not be my fault, sir, if sorrow 
reaches my dear girl. I will shield her from it, 
Heaven helping me,’’ he replied earnestly. 

In silence Sir Richard clasped the young 
man’s hand. 

‘‘May He bless you in your endeavour,” he 
answered brokenly, after a pause. ‘‘ May Lilian 
be as dear to you as her mother was to me.”’ 

Then he turned from him abruptly, and 
Horace went out with quiet steps, and left him 
alone. 

When Adela and Lilian came in to say 
‘Good-bye ”’ they found him very still. 

‘*Send Harvey to me, Lilian,’’ he said, and 
his valet entered the room as they went down- 
stairs. 

‘‘I am going to write a note,” he asserted. 
“Order the dog-cart round, and when it is 
prepared you are to come back to me for in- 
structions. Just ask Mr. Lake if his letter is 
ready before he starts.’’ 

The man found it already in the hands ot 
the butler, and informed his master of the 
fact, also that the trap was at the door, a 
quarter of an hour later. 

“Very well, take this note and Mr. Lake's ; 
leave the latter at Mr. Lake’s house, and say 
you will return for Mr. Horace’s bag. Then 
drive on to the office, and bring Mr. Lake back 
with you, after giving him my letter. Remem- 
ber you are not to return without him, and 
you are to call for the bag on your way. Do 
you understand? ” 

‘“‘ Perfectly, Sir Richard.” 

“Tell the groom to drive quickly. I want to 
see Mr. Lake as soon as possible.” 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, I hope you are not 
feeling worse,” began the man anxiously. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, Harvey; my will 
was made long ago, if I make another it won’t 
be in a hurry.” 

“No offence, sir, I hope. 
your pardon.” 

‘* Don’t waste time, man, go at once.” 

The valet withdrew with a respectful bow, 
and in less than five minutes Sir Riehard was 
asleep. 

Great indeed was the astonishment at Mr. 
Lake’s residence, when the Baronet’s dog-cart 
dashed up to the door, and Horace’s note was 
placed in his mother’s hand. 

“Dear Momsy,” it ran. ‘‘Send me over 
all my dinner toggery in my small port- 
manteau by the bearer, please. I have so much 
to tell you, but it must keep till we meet. 
One thing, however, I must say, and that is 
there never was a happier fellow than your 
loving son, ‘* Horace.” 


Mrs. Lake sat looking at the lines in bewil- 
derment. 

What did it all mean? 

There never was a happier fellow than her 
son Horace! 

Her motherly heart gave a great bound of 
gladness, for there had been moments when 
her boy’s bright and handsome face had been 
sad indeed. 

‘The young man said he would be back for 
the bag in a few minutes,” ventured the 
abigail. 

Mrs. Lake started. 

‘‘ Of course, Fanny, I will select the things 
at once,” and she did so, her mind still upon 
her son's words. 

Mr. Lake was perfectly aware that he and 
Sir Richard Freemantle were two, both as 
friends and acquaintances, as well as in a 
business point of view. 

He had managed a good many matters for 
him in days gone by, before Horace had pre- 
sumed to love his daughter, but that time was 
over, and no communication had passed 
between the Hall and the solicitor's house or 
office since. 

He was therefore bewildered to hear that 
Sir Richard Freemantle’s dog-cart was wait- 
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ing to convey him to Marsden Hall, with the 
request that he would kindly start as soon as 
possible. 

Moreover a note was placed in his hand, 
written by the Baronet himself. 

‘“‘ Sir Richard Freemantle presents his com- 

liments to Mr. Lake, and will be obliged by 
bis coming to see him at once, upon pressing 
business.”’ 

The lawyer called for his hat and overcoat. 
The Baronet was not a client to be kept wait- 
ing. 

It was evident he was to receive some in- 
structions, possibly to be taken into favour 
again, and the law management of the Mars- 
den Hall estates was worth having. 

So Mr. Lake went willingly and with all 
speed. 

He had not forgotten Sir Richard’s bitter 
words to him, but he could afford to put them 
aside, if it were to his advantage to do so. 

He looked surprised when the dog-cart 
stopped at his house, and the valet sprang 
down from the back seat to ring the bell. His 
own maid quickly answered it, with his son’s 
small portmanteau in her hand. 

‘* Misses says can you come in and speak to 
her, sir?’ she asked. 

‘** Not now, Fanny, but I shall soon be home, 
tell Mrs. Lake. Where is that going?” 

‘* Please sir, I don’t know; this gentleman 
said he would call for it,’ and she pointed to 
Harvey the valet. 

‘Tam following Sir Richard's instructions,” 
replied the man, and slipping the portmanteau 
under the seat, he again jumped up. 

The high-mettled horse dashed forward at 
a brisk trot, and in a very few minutes they 
had left tke town, and had traversed the 
intervening two miles which divided them from 
Marsden Hall. 

Sir Richard was still asleep when Harvey 
opened the door, entering the room with the 
solicitor behind him. 

“ Hallo! wouldn’t come, you say !” hecried, 
starting up. 

* Mr, Lake is here, sir,’’ returned the man, 
and that personage stepped forward, while the 
valet retired. 

‘* You don’t often catch me napping, Mr. 
Lake,” said the Baronet, with a grim smile. 
“I have been an invalid lately, sc I must: be 
excused,”’ 

*‘ Certainly,” began the other politely, ‘a 
siesta in the afternoon is often very refresh- 
ing. I am sorry you bave been in ill-health. 
We have not met for some time.” 

“No, not since your young rascal of a son 
chose to make love to my daughter, and what's 
more, sir, he’s at it still, at this very mo- 
ment!” 

Mr. Lake's hopes went down. 

Instead of being reinstated asthe Baronet’s 
man of business, had he been sent for to hear 
a7 of Horace’s enormities ? It seemed very 
ike it. 

“It is a matter of regret to me, Sir Richard, 
that my son should do anything to annoy you. 
My only excuse for him is, that I am sure he 
and the young lady are sincerely attached to 
each other; but believe me I do nothing to 
encourage it; on the contrary, I discourage 
it!” 

“ Then why not send the rogue abroad for a 
time ?”’ he asked, sharply. 

“Impossible! I could not afford it, sir.” 

“ Tut—tut—that shall not stand in his way. 
Look here, Lake, I have a little business to be 
done at Mentone ; let the lad go there for the 
winter months.” - 

‘But, sir, 1 should have to engage another 
clerk in his place,”’ 

“Yes, pro tem., and you can charge his 
salary in my bill, also that of Master Horace; 
the two combined won’t ruin me.” 

‘I don’t like to decide without speaking to 
my son; he may not wish to go.’’ 

‘Give him the chance,” chuckled the Baro- 
net; “if he says no, let there be an end of the 
matter.” 

“You cannot speak more handsomely than 
that, ‘Sir Richard,” returned Mr. Lake, 











warmly. ‘‘ Horace ought to consider himself a 
lucky fellow to have the opportunity of get- 
ting such a trip. You specified Mentone, I 
think, as his place of residence!” 

“IT did, but I have no objection to his hav- 
ing a look at Paris on his way there—not a 
bit—I should like to do so myself were I in 
his place.” 

‘* You are very kind, sir ; and may I ask 
whether you hope that absence will shake the 
faith of our children towards each other, for 
if you propose the arrangement with any such 
expectations I think it is only fair to tell you 
that I do not believe my son Horace will ever 
change in his affection for Miss Lilian. For 
the rest, though I shall miss him very much, 
I should like him to accept your offer. He 
has fretted a great deal, a the change would 
do him good ; only it would not be honourable 
in me to hold out any hope that he will give 
up his suit upon his return.” 

‘*We will see, we will see,” replied the 
Baronet, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
which the man of law failed to understand. 

“You will throw no difficulties, then, in the 
way of the boy’s going?”’ 

** None whatever.” 

‘* And when can he start?” 

“« As soon as he will.” 

““Tat—tut—young people must let their 
elders settle things for them sometimes; we 
will say this day week.” 

“lf Horace agrees to the arrangement, 
most certainly, but I fear he may not like to 
leave the neighbourhood which holds the girl 
he loves.” 

* Romance! nothing but romance! ”’ 

“Very likely, Sir Richard, but most of us 
have gove through the ;phase ourselves, so 
we. must look leniently on these ideas of the 
young ones.” 

‘*Yes! yes! we have all passed through it 
if we have hearts at all,” murmured the old 
man. ‘‘And now, Mr. Lake, as we have been 
friendly over this matter, les us try and work 
together.” 

‘*No one could desire it more than I do, 
Sir Richard. I am truly sorry any’ folly of 
my boy's should have caused you annoyance, 
but I was powerless to influence him.” 

‘Well, well, all the better; a young man 
who can't think and act for himself is not 
worth much. Sappose you bring Mrs. Lake to 
dinner here to-night, to meet the Rector and 
his wife? This is my daughter's birthday, 


and we may as well have alittle merry-mak- ; 


ing. 

Mr. Lake looked at the Baronet in surprise. 

“It would be quite like old times,’’ he 
said hastily, ‘‘ard Mrs. Lake will be highly 
honoured.” 

‘* Then that is settled,” 

‘*Thamk you, and if Icanget hold of Horace 
I will sound him about this scheme of yours, 
Sir Richard, and let you know what he 


ys.”’ 

‘‘ All right, we dine at seven. Come at half- 
past six, and you can have a talk with the lad 
before dinner.” 

Mr. Lake began to think his sometime client 
was getting. a little childish, and the old 
man was sharp enough to catch his thought in 
his eye. 

“Oh! I forgot to tell you Master Horace 
will be one of the party,” helaughed. ‘‘ I have 
asked him to dinner to-night. Even con- 
demned criminals are allowed to say good-»)e 
to their friends, Mr. Lake, and I could not be 
hard on the toy. As yon reminded me just 
now, we were young once, and lovers into the 
bargain.” 

The lawyer began .to feel more than ever 
puzzled ; his mind was so chaotic he was quite 
unable to form an opinion upon Sir Richard's 
seemingly inconsistent conduct. That he should 
be willing to pay some hundreds of pounds 
to get rid of a detrimental admirer of his 
daughter's, and yet so tender of his-feelings as 
to invite him. to dinner, to give him the 
opportunity of saying farewell to the prohi- 
bited young lady, were things totally past his 
comprehension ; and very serious fears set in, 





in his fancy, as to the state of the Baronet's 
intellect. 

“Is there anything I can do for you legally, 
Sir Richard, before I go?” he asked gravely, 
‘“‘or did you send for me merely to make this 
proposition, or to give us your kind invitation 
in person?” 

‘There is nothing more just now, Lake, 
We will see how you manage matters with 
your son,”’ he added cheerily. “If you are 
successful in your persuasions there will be 
great deal for you to look after this winter, 
for I may be away myself.” 

Mr. Lake looked at him in pity. 

Here was Sir Richard, wanting to banish 
Horace, that he might not meet his daughter, 
and after all he was going away himself, 
Then a sudden light broke upon the subject, 
If Lilian was to be left at home alone, there 
was perhaps some sense in the Baronet’s pre. 
caution. 

“Ts not your daughter to accompany you, 
sir ?’’ he inquired, after a pause. 

“That is just as she pleases, Lake; it is 
the best way to let young people choose for 
themselves, after all.’’ 

‘¢ And you do not think she will go?” 

‘* I never said so.” 

** You had better not let my son have a hint 
of this, Sir Richard.” 

“Why?” 

«« Because he is but human. If Miss Lilian 
remains here, with no one to protect her from 
his attentions, is he likely to cease them when 
she receives them willingly ?” 

The Baronet chuckled. 

« Lawyers are accustomed to have hard nuts 
to crack, I suppose, Lake. You must do the 
best you can with the rascal; and now had 
you not better go, or Mrs. Lake may make 
other arrangements ?”’ 

** Jast so,” he replied, well aware that there 
would be quite a little domestic commotion oO. 
his wife’s part at the unexpected invitation 
and no end of exvitement in the choosing of, 
caps, and frills, gloves and laces, for the 


‘occasion, and he rose at once. 


Sir Richard extended his hand. 

“Don't forget, be here at half-past six— 
dinner will be.at seven, then while you are 
talking to that-~young rascal of yours, the 
ladies can tell.each other their secrets; it’s 
wonderfaol how many they find to relate when 
they get together. Forme, if I have one, I 
keep it to myse'f. Once told, yon never know 
where it may travel. I don’t believe in 
confidants ! ”’ 

“Tt would not do for my clients all-to hold 
your opinions, Sir Richard. Solicitors, like 
doctors, ought to know the whole of a case if 
their services are to be of any avail ; and in 
both of our professions we are bound in honour 
not to reveal what is confided to us.’’ ; 

“In honour, yes! but the article is 
scarce. A secret is no longer a secret if 
even your lawyer knows it.” ay : 

‘You have not a very high opinion of — 
“ Of anyone,” struck in the Baronet ; “all men 
are ready to look out for their own interests. 

‘“* And who would, if they did not?” — 

“Exactly.so. ltis. every man for himself 
in this-battle of life, and bis neighbour, if 
needs be, for a stepping stone! 


£Mis trae, ’tis pity ; pity ‘tis, ‘tis true !? 


And now, Mr. Lake, take my dog-cart and 
make useof it; keep it,to return in if madame 
be not afraid to mount so high.” m 

‘* She will not object at all, lamsure.” — 

«And the close carriage can leave you as it 
takes the Rector and his wife home at night. 
It holds four.”’ - 4 

‘* Thank you, thank you very much. 

Sir Richard had once more tucked his legs 
up on the sofa, and now he laid his head back 
on the pillow and closed his eyes. 

‘‘ Good-bye,” said Mr. Lake. 

‘‘Eh! why, you're coming back, are you 
not?” asked the Baronet, irritably. ie 

“ Thank you, yes; then ‘ au revoir / 

“Oh certainly, au revoir by all means, my 
good fellow,’’ returned the other, closing his 
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eyes with utter indifference. ‘ You know the 
way ? or touch the bell.” 

“ Thanks, I know my way very well; it is 
not the first time I have visited you in your 
room by many.” : 

“Of course not, before that rascal——’’ 
began the Baronet, but Mr. Lake wouldn't stop 
for another outbreak against his son, and 
was quietly closing the door. 

‘“Long-winded fellows those lawyers,” 
grumbled Sir Richard, as he turned on his 
side. ‘I’ve puzzled him anyway, given him 
an enigma to work at, which will take him 
the rest of the afternoon, and then he will not 
find the answer ‘without help. I’ve a great 
mind to tell that young dog the joke, and 
make him vow that nothing shall take him 
from the vicinity of Marsden Hal]. Then I 
could storm at his father for an hour.” And 
the old man chuckled till he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


‘‘Never knew anyone so verbose,” thought 
Mr. Lake, as he went slowly down the stairs, 
‘“‘and his mental tiles are getting very shaky. 
How changed from twenty-five years ago, when 
he brought home his sweet young wife, who 
worshipped him, although he was twice her 
age! He was forty then, and how old he looks 
now; but he cannot be more than sixty-five, 
aged as he looks. He is wearing badly. Iam 
only his junior by ten years, and I’m a boy 
compared tohim. Poor Sir Richard! What 
does it all mean ? ”’ 

“Ts the trap to take you home, sir?” asked 
the butler. 

“ Yes! and to wait and bring me and Mrs. 
Lake back again,” returned the solicitor with 
importance. ‘I’m sorry to give so much 
trouble.” 

“ Not at all, sir,” replied the man politely ; 
and passing out at the door he went to the 
groom who was in charge of the vehicle, and 
spoke to him in a low voice. 

“T’'d better take the horse to the hotel 
if re to wait,” answered the groom. “ All 
right.” 

Then Mr, Lake jumped up, and was whirled 
—_ homeward, with a very preoccupied 
mind. 

“Sir Richard does not seem himself at all,” 
he said to the groom suddenly. 

“No, sir, he’s very much pulled down. The 
brownkitis is a very weakening thing,” replied 
the man gravely. 

“Yes! illness weakens mind and body,” 
suggested the lawyer. ® 

“Tt do, sir, but Sir Richard’s mind is as 
clear as crystal. He is going away, you know, 
sir,and he had mein yesterday to give me 
his orders respecting the ’orses during his 
absence. Nothink was forgotten, ill as he has 
been; and I was shocked to see him look so 
thin and white.” 

“Ah!” replied Mr. Lake, and relapsed into 
silence, feeling more puzzled than before. 

Mrs. Lake was watching at the window for 
her husband's arrival, mot at all disp'eased 
that the outside world should see the good man 
—— in state in the baronet’s handsome 
rap. 

Rumours had crept about of the quarrel 
between the owner of Marsden Hall and his 
solicitor, 

People had assigned many reasons for it, 
but the real reason was known only to a 
few, if guessed. by many, for neither the 
Freemantles nor the Lakes had desired to 
make the affair the talk of the small town. 

_ The split had been commented upon, was a 
little nine days’ wonder, and now appeared to 
be forgotten. 

Mrs, Lake ran to the door to admit her 
husband. 

“Are you going back, sir?’’ inquired the 
groom, 

“Thank you, we are to be at the Hall at 











six-thirty. We had better start ata quarter 
past, I suppose? ” 

The man touched his hat, and laid his whip 
gently over the horse’s back, and drove to the 
nearest hotel. 

‘‘ What’s up, I wonder? ”’ he said to himself 
as he turned into the stable-yard. 

Mrs. Lake’s query was of the same nature, 
if not couched in exactly the same language. 

** Well, Henry,” she asked with an intent 
look. ‘ Have you good news?” 

He walked into the sitting-room and closed 
the door. 

“I’m blessed if I know,’ he admitted. 
“Sir Richard seems to me to be decidedly 
cracked, but that groom of his asserts that he 
is perfectly clear-headed.” 

‘You didn’t ask such a question, surely ?” 

‘Is it likely? One can find ont a thing 
without asking ; most people can be pumped /”’ 

‘* Why were you sent for?” 

“To invite you and me to dinner, my dear!” 
he answered, with a smile. 5 

“ Us to dinner! ’’ exclaimed the lady, with 
evident pleasure. ‘‘ Well, I am glad. There is 
nothing cracked about that, Henry ; he wishes 
to be friends again.” 

“Just so, bat why? It cannot advantage 
— any way, and he has invited Horace 
too !’’ 

“Invited Horace! Then that is what his 
note to me meant. Henry, depend upon it, 
you will see our boy the Baronet’s son-in-law 
yet!’ she cried, excitedly. 

‘* Nonsense, my dear! You women are 
always off ata tangent about something. Sir 
Richard is so anxious to get rid of the lad 
that he has decided to send him for the winter 
to Mentone on some pretended business. The 
scheme wi!l cost him a cool five hundred !”’ 

‘Well, he can afford it! ” 

“I daresay; but where is your dream 
picture—eh, wife ?” 

Mrs. Lake looked crestfallen, 

‘*I don’t understand. What is his object 
in wanting to send Horace away ?” 

**Goodness knows, unless he thinks Lord 
Carruthers is after his daughter. I hear he 
has been a good deal at the Hall lately.” 

‘* Does Horace know it ?’’ asked Mrs. Lake, 
sharply. 

‘* How can I tell what the lad knows or 
does not? Heis nota boy to talk. My dear, 
you had better go and.look out your finery ; 
for one thing is certain, at any rate—we are: 
to be at the Hall at half-past six.” ; 

“I would have had a new dressif I had 
only known,” said the good woman, with an 
air of regret. ‘We soseldom go out in this 
little place, and when we do, our things are 
good enough for our company. But I should 
have wished to look well to-night for Horace’s 
sake, I shonld not like him to be ashamed of 
us; and, my dear, your dress coat is so rusty, 
you really must order another.” 

** In case Sir Richardshould honour us again, 
eh!” laughed Mr. Lake. ‘“ Well, my dear, 
we had better wait, and see whether I get the 
estate work to do as of yore; if not, I should 
not feel justified in obliging you till the boys 
are out in life. As to Horace, he would never 
be ashamed of his father and mother if they 
appeared in rags and tatters!” 

*- Bless the boy ! ” replied his wife, with tears 
in her eyes, ‘‘ you are right, Henry, he never 
would,” and she ran off upstairs to dress, con- 
tentedly arraying herself in her well-worn 
evening costume. 

* + * * * 

Panctually at half.past six the dog-cart 
drew up before the hall-door at Marsden, and 
the butler showed Mr. and Mrs. Lake into the 
drawing-room, where they found a merry party 
already assembled. 

“ Lake, I am very glad it is all right,” said 
the Rector of Winsthorpe, in a low voice, 
giving him a friendly grasp of the hand. 

“Thank you, thank you!” returned the 
other, not at all certain upon what he was 
being congratulated, and paseed on to greet 
the rest of the guests. 


‘*Lilian, my dear, Mrs. Lake will like to 
take off her bonnet if you will conduct her 
upstairs ; and you, young gentleman, can show 
your father into my room,” ended Sir Richard, 
turning to Horace. - 

Then, as they left the apartment in pairs, he 
looked at Adela, 

He had turned it over again and again in 
his mind as to what the girl’s trouble could 
be; and having come to the conclusion that it 
could not possibly be anything but a love 
affair, set his wits to work to unravel the 
mystery of whom it could be that she cared 
for in secret ; and he could find no one worthy 
of such an attachment in the neighbourhood 
but Lord Carruthers. 

Under this impression he had been un- 
usually friendly towards the young nobleman, 
and had given him a warm welcome whenever 
he had put in an appearance at the Hall. 

** Adela, I have another guest coming this 
evening,” he said, suddenly. 

“Indeed! what a pity ! we were just eight. 
How naughty of you, Sir Richard!” 

‘Well, my dear, I don’t often entertain, 
and I shall not have the chance of doing it 
again for some time, so you must forgive me 
this once. I have long wanted to ask Lord 
Carruthers to dinner.” 

Adela coloured, but made no reply, and the | 
old man thought he had found out her secret. 

Mr. Thorndyke, who had heard the conver- 
sation, struck in warmly,— 

‘“T, at any rate, am glad he is coming. Car- 
ruthers is a great favourite of mine, and is 
always a welcome guest at my house.” 

“Well! I am pleased that some one is 
satisfied,’ he langhed; ‘‘and now what about 
Miss Pussy here? Her cogh is still trouble- 
some, and Mentone will set her up, to say 
nothing of my selfish desire to have her with 
us. You won’t say no, will you, Rector?” 

“She bas been a long while away from 
home,” returned her father, ‘‘and her mother 
and I miss her sadly, but we do not think it 
would be right in us to consider our own feel- 
ings before her good. Do you want to go, 
Adela? ’’ 

She lifted her eyes to his, full of deep affec- 
tion, and her hand crept into his. 

‘* My feelings are too mixed to analyse,” she 
replied ; ‘‘ you shall decide for me, father!” 

There was a pause, and Mr. Thorndyke sat 
looking upon the ground, wrapped in deep 
thonght. 

* You shall go, darling!” he said at length, 
‘‘and may the journey be for your good, as 
well as that of your friends.’’ 

Sir Richard flung up his velvet cap like a 
schoolboy, in the excitement of his satisfac- 
tion. 

‘“*My dear,” he said, “I will show you the 
world. You shall enjoy the irip, if it rests 
with me.” 

‘She has not seen much of it so far, poor 
child! Winsthorpe is a somewhat out of the 
way place for young people, and of late, I 
have felt no inclination for going about; the 
change will brighten her up.” 

‘I am bright enough, papa,’’ she laughed, 
but there was a wistful look in her beautiful 
eyes. 

“ By-the-by, Adela, your father heard from 
an old friend of yours to-day,” said her 
mother. 

‘*To be sure,” struck in the Rector, “from 
Egerton. He says his uncle, Lord Lynestone, 
you know, is in a very shaky state, and wants 
him to come home and see him, and has 
offered to pay his expenses if he can get leave 
to do so; so we may have a visit from him in 
your absence, Scamp, to cheer us up!” 

Sir Richard knew nothing of Major Eger- 
ton, and taking no interest in the conversa- 
tion was talking to Mrs. Thorndyke about the 
arrangements for the projected trip, and failed 
to see the pallor grow upon Adela’s cheek, — 

Her first feeling was a sense of wild dis- 
, appointment, that should Cecil revisit Wins- 

thorpe she should not be there to welcome 
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fer second was one of deep relief that she 
should be spared the meeting. 

Not only had he left her, and misjudged her 
in his passionate anger and jealousy, but he 
had not once sent her a kindly word since he 
had been away, when that anger must have 
cooled, when his sense and jndgment should 
have spoken in her favour. 

‘Pity the old man married,” continued the 
Rector ; ‘‘ had he not done so Cecil would have 
had a fine property. As it is, Lord Lynestone 
wishes him to undertake the guardianship of 
his son, from the age of twelve to eighteen, 
personally ; and it is about this he is desirous 
to see him. Before then he is to remain under 
his mother’s care. Egerton says he will come 
home if he can, but that he shall only be in 
England a few days.” 

‘“* Where is Lord Lynestone living?” asked 
Adela, for the sake of something to say. 

‘His estate is in Derbyshire, and the 
scenery around is the most beautiful which 
England can produce. We might have had 
a peep at it had the place fallen into Cecil's 


hands; but he does not say a word as to | 


whether his uncle is at home, orhealth-seeking 
elsewhere.” 

** At home, I should fancy, if he is so feeble,” 
said Adela, thoughtfully. 

And at that moment Lord Carruthers was 
announced. 

He looked such a perfect gentleman as he 
entered the room in his evening clothes, and 
so handsome, that Adela glanced at him in 
surprise. 

Often as she had seen him she had never 
besn struck by his appearance as she now was, 
and the greetings over, he secured the vacant 
seat by her side, and held it in possession. 

In the meatitime Lilian had thrown her 
arms round the neck of Horace's mother, and 
had burst into joyous tears. 

‘*My dear, what is it?” inquired Mrs. 
Lake, holding her to her breast, and patting 
her back, as though she were soothing an 
infant. 

‘* Nothing indeed, only Iam so happy, and 
80 is Horace,” she answered, smiling through 
her tears. ‘Papa has been so kind! Oh! 
dear Mrs. Lake, he has really consented to 
our being married in two years’ time! ” 

‘Then no wonder the boy wrote me such a 
bright note!” returned Mrs. Lake, her face 
like a sunbeam. 

‘* One thing may disappoint you and Mr. 
Lake, perhaps,”’ continued the girl shyly. ‘I 
am not to inherit papa’s property or money, 
but of that Horace says he is rather glad than 
otherwise ; he would not like to be dependent 
upon his wife.” 

“And quite right too; I admire his spirit. 
I had not a sixpence when his father married 
me, and no couple could be happier than we 
have been ; but it will be a change for you, my 
dear, to live on his means.” 

**Do you think I shall mind that?” asked 
Lilian, softly. 

** Not if you love him truly.” 

‘I do love him with all my heart,” she 
answered, with her bright eyes looking straight 
into those of Horace’s mother. “I do love 
him, and I want you to try and care for me 
for his sake.” 

‘‘It won't be very difficult, my dear; I was 
fond of you asachild: Of late years we have 
not seen each other, but I have thought kindly 
of you because you were true tomy boy. Yes, 
dear, I can, and do, and will love you,” she 
answered, warmly. 

“Thank you very much,” returned the girl 
in a low voice. “I never had the comfort of a 
mother's love ; I was so young when she died, 
and I have so often longed for her gentle 
guidance.” 

* You will have Horace to guide you now, 
darling,” said Mrs. Lake, smoothing the soft 
dark hair from her brow; “and I will be a 
mother to you, Lilian, if you will let me,’ and 
they sealed the compact with a kiss of sincere 


affection. 
7 * * ~ oa 


While this conversation was being carried ‘ 


on in Lilian’s room, another was in progress 
in Sir Richard's jbed-chamber, between Mr. 
Lake and his son. 

‘“‘ This is an unexpected surprise to see you 
and my mother here, father,’ said Horace, 
his handsome face aglow with pleasure. 

‘* Just so, my boy; no one could have been 
more taken aback than I was when the 
Baronet sent for me this afternoon.” 

‘* What! have you been here before to-day ? 
ThenI suppose you know all about every- 
thing.” 

‘I conclude I do.” 

‘* And what do you think of it?” 

‘* Well, my opinion, in confidence, is, that 
the Baronet is cracked.” 

Horace looked at his father blankly. 

“ Have you heard of his acheme fo get rid of 

ou?” 

‘*To get rid of me?” echoed the son. 

‘‘ Yes! he is willing to spend at least five 
hundred pounds for his whim.” 

Horace Lake turned pale. 

The gladness died out of his face, and he 
sat down as though all the strength had gone 
out of him. 

‘Go on,” he said, much agitated. 
hear all.” 

‘* Why, the long and the short of it is, that 
he wants to get you out of the way for the 
winter. I have an idea that he wishes toclear 
the coast for someone else, and thinks if 
Lilian does not see you, that she will forget 
you.” 

“ Lilian forget me!” retorted Horace scorn- 
fully. ‘' Never!” 

Well, I can account for his proceedings in 
no other way. He is willing to pay all 
expenses if you will ship yourself off to do 
some pretended business for him abroad.” 

“ But what is his object? He starts himself 
this day week.” 

‘* The deuce he does! That is the day he said 
| you were to go. Does Miss Lilian accompany 
him?” 

‘Certainly, and Adela Thorndyke too.” 

‘‘Then he must be mad!" 

‘‘Heaven forbid, for Lilian’s sake! And 
where am I to go?” asked Horace suddenly. 

‘* Well, queer as the offer is, I should not 
refuse it if I were you; Horace. You have 
looked harassed of late, and it will sécure you 
a long restand a pleasant winter. He wishes 
you to go Mentone for some months, but he 
has no objection to your visiting Paris on 
your way, and amusing yourself there or else- 
where as well,’ 

“To Mentone?” almost shouted Horace, 
sunshine bursting out with a sudden beam 
upon his handsome face, while he sprang to 
his feet with so rapid a movement as nearly 
to upset his father. 

** Dear, dear old man. I see it all now!” 

“Do you?” replied his father, drily. ‘I 
confess Idon’t. If I might venture to express 
an opinion, I should say there is madness 
in the air at Marsden Hall. I have been a 
shrewd lawyer for the past thirty years and 
more, and I can see through most things, but 
here the atmosphereis too dense for my vision, 
I must confess. I am sent for as if it were 
ona matter of life and death; and when I 
arrive [am asked to send my son away for 

six months, for no other reason, as far as I 
| can find out, except to humour some ridi- 
culous fancy. Then I am invited to dinner 
asa sop,and the moment I enter the room 
the Rector congratulates me upon the dickens 
knows what, and now you have caught the in- 
fection too, by Jove !”’ ; 

Horace burst out laughing. 

“IT don’t believe you know, after all. Didn’t 
mother tell you?” 

‘She said you were delighted at being 
asked kere.” 

“Of course I am. What else do you 
: know?” 

“That you're as cracked as the rest!” 
| replied Mr. Lake, irritably. ‘I never was 


“ Let me 








good at riddles; I’m too old to enjoy them by 
far.” 
“Dad,” said Horace, with a bright and 





appy face; “if I am at all insane, it is with 
oy.” 


ow 


**T only see the result; I know nothing of 
the cause,” returned the lawyer, “ but if you 
are sane enough to explain yourself I confess 
I shall be glad.’’ 

“This is Lilian’s birthday,” began 
Horace. 


** So her father informed me ; we’re here in . 


honcur of it,” snarled Mr. Lake. 

‘Sir Richard, you know, has been ill,” con. 
tinued his son, ‘and Adela has been nursing 
him. Under her gentle influence his heart has 
softened strangely of late.’’ 

‘It was soft enough twenty-five years ago, 
before sorrow soured him,” said the lawyer 
reflectively. ‘If you wanted a kindaction done 
Sir Richard Freemantle was the man to apply 
to.” 

“I can believe it now,” replied Horace, 
earnestly. ‘“ A week ago I could not have done 
so; but yesterday he sent for me, and ques. 
tioned me, in his would-be-rough manner, as to 
my love for his daughter, who he told me 
would not inherit his property if she married 
me. Iassured him that I wanted nothing 
with her; that I would rather work for my 
own wife than let her be beholden to anyone 
else for what’ she required; and he seemed 
pleased. He then desired me to call at half. 
past eight.this morning, and when Lilian came 
down he gave me to her, in his own peculiar 
way, as though the thing was a joke rather 
than a serious sacrifice to his pride and 
prejudice. Then, as it was my dear girl's 
birthday, he kept me to spend it with her, and 
at lunch he told us that he is going to Mentone 
for the winter months.” ; 

“He is going to Mentone himself!” inter- 
rupted Mr. Lake. S ; 

“Just so, father, and if he has fixed this 
day week for me to start he means me to 
accompany them.” 

‘And he actually has consented to your en- 
gagement? Well, the world must be coming 
to an end!” 

“It is just beginning for me, dad. I have 
often thought myself happy before, but to- 
day I have really begun to live; and now that 
you do understand, father, let me hear that 
you are pleased.” 

‘‘For your sake I am; very much 80, my 
boy,” replied his father, kindly ; ‘‘ although for 
my own I would rather you had chosen 
wife from our own set. Miss Lilian is a very 
nice girl, but she will miss her grand style of 
life when she comes to inhabit a lath-and- 
plaster villa.” 

“ Lilian is the truest girl on earth!" 

* No doubt she loves you, but she is not 
likely to be much of a daughter to people with 
our quiet ways.” : : 

*‘ You don’t know her,’”’ replied his son. 
“She will love my home and my parents, all 
for my sake, father. Have no fear about her 
whatever.” ra 

‘“‘ Then, my boy, you have won a treasure! 

“T have,” answered Horace, ‘gladly ; and 
father and son clasped hands as the gong 
sounded for dinner, and both hastened down- 


stairs. 
(To be continued.) 


em 


Nostz anv IcNosne Quatrtres.—Grace of 
manner, courtesy of speech, reverence for 
elders and superiors, consideration for equals, 
gentleness towards the weak, the young, and 
inferiors, a blinding of the eyes towards either 
poverty or fortune—these mark the gentle- 
man and the gentlewoman. Clothing and the 
appointments of life are subject to the chances 
and changes of fortune, but manners a5 
speech, rather than the pomps or the poverties 
indicate the divergence between high and low 
blood, noble and ignoble qualities. ‘ Like 
mother, like daughter,” and “Like father, 
like son,” are ancient proverbs, which, mean- 
ing anything, must signify that qualities, 0° 
well as features, are an inheritance which are 
likely to become a part of one’s natural pos- 
sessions. 
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me 


A BONNY PROPHET. 
0 


Once I waked at early morning 
As I heard a bird in warning, | 
Whistling clearly: “It will rain.” 
“Robbie White, pray change your chorus! 
Don’t you see the sun is o'er us?” 
Bat he heeded not my chiding, 
Only whistled clear again: 


When the day-was spent or waning, 

Guy would come; but if ’twas raining— 
Ah, the rain might mean delay ! 

At the thought my tears were starting, 

And a thrill of spite went darting 

Through my breast for Robbie's whistling, 
Saying, stoutly: “ Rain to-day.” 


And I sighed, and frowned, and pouted, 
Though his prophesy I doubted, 
Yet I feared it might be true. 
And I scanned the sky for token 
That the sun would reign unbroken, 
Cheered by finding large expanses 
Overhead of lovely blue. 


But the clouds came up, and thunder 
Filled the bleating flocks with wonder, 
And they left their juicy grasses 

For the shelter of the fold. 
Then, as drops began to patter, 
Down the lane there came the chatter 
Of a hurrying horse and rider 

Long before the day was old. 


Yes, twas Guy. “I heard the warning 
Of a bird at early morning, 
Saying rain was surely coming, 
And I hastened ere the night.” 
Thus he whispered at our meeting, 
And I sent a joyous greeting 
To the prophet in the meadow— 
Wise and bonny Robert White. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


For a long time I would not hear of going, 
despite of the united attacks of Mr. and Mrs. 
Parish and Peggy, and a very curt note of in- | 
vitation fron Hugh, which ran as follows :— 


* Curragh Camp. 

“Dear Dsana,— i 

‘‘ Mr, Parish will have ere this un- 
folded his scheme to you—he thinks it advis- 
able that we should be seen together for a few 
weeks to silence scandal. He says talk and 
speculation about you is rife at Brayfield, and 
that you must either be known as a woman 
who is separated from her husband, and con- 
sequently, a mark for people's tongues, or not. 
Ihave a large hut here. You can have your , 
own rooms, and we need not meet, expecting | 
in public, If you choose to come over for a 
month I have no objection; you can bring 
Poesy also. No one in the regiment knows 
anything beyond the mere fact that ‘ we don’t 
get on,’ so you need not hesitate to face them, 
if you decide to rejoin for a few weeks. 

“Yours truly, 
‘* H, Hatrorp.” 

Yours truly, indeed ! 

I did not condescend to notice this letter for | 
fully a week, and would not-have done so at 
all but for some stinging remarks about me 
that came to my ears; also I was cut dead by | 
two of the chief county families in the High- 
street of Brayfield, and Mrs. Parish was co 
upset by all she heard that she had two ' 
attacks of hysterics. 

I was decided to go to please her, to 
Surprise society, when a letter from Selina ' 
settled it, and I went. 

This letter I read sitting under a tree in the | 
garden one afternoon. I took it up languidly, 
but when I had perused it I dropped it as if it 


had been a scorpion—no, a rattlesnake, for its 
sting was in its tail, i.e, the postscript. 

After a few words of polite regret about the 
death of my baby, Selina filled two sheets of 
close writing with a glowing account of the 
London season and her gay doings. After 
this came a postscript on a half-sheet of paper 
to the following effect :— . 

‘* Why do you stay down at that dull place, 
Brayfield, instead of being with Hugh in 
Ireland? Ever so many people have asked 
me this ‘question. Between you and me, I 
think you ought to keep your eye on Hugh; I 


| believe he is having great fan at the Curragh, 
, and going in for the polo, tennis, and dances 
, that come off. Of course, there is no harm in 


this ; but I hear that he is very much with an 
old fiame of his—a Mrs. Horne—her husband 
is in the cavalry. He (Hugh) was very much 
in love with her when he was in India; but 


| he could not marry her, of course, as she had 
, no money.” e 


Now, I ask any young married lady with a 


_ good-looking husband, how she would have 
| liked this piece of information? 


Hugh was handsome; he rode, and danced, 


— played tennis, and would make an admir- 
able 
; matrons of attractive manners. 


“cavalier servente” for marauding 


I rose with hot cheeks, and crushed up the 


; letter in my hand asI began to walk restlessly 
| about the lawn. Was it possible that J, too, 
| could be jealous ? 


Evidently so, and very jealous! In my 


| mind’s eye I saw Hugh and this creature 


playing on the same side at tennis, dancing 


, together, riding together. 


She was sure to be a fast, forward woman, 


| whose husband was a nonentity, and allowed 


her to do what she pleased. . 

I was bitterly incensed with Hugh; I felt 
as if I could never forgive him—no, never ! 
All the same, my whole soul was roused to 
arms—in a manner, too, that amazed myself 
when I thought of Selina’s postscript. 

As I marched up and down the erm w:th 
the letter squeezed up in my hand, I resolved 
that I would put my pride ip my pocket, and 
accept Hugh’s most uncivil invitation “to 
rejoin for a few weeks.”’ 

I would thus silence scandal, and please my 


| kind friends at the Rectory and Peggy (I 


never put my own fears and wishes even into 
words to myself). 

“If Iam going,” I said,‘ I may as well go 
at once; say the day after to-morrow, which 
will be the fifteenth of July. Ican easily be 
ready in the time.” 

I went into the morning-room, and scribbled 
off a note to Hugh. I said:— 


“Dear Hoeu,— 
“ Thanks for your pressing invitation, 
I should like to see some of my old friends 


‘ in the regiment once more. I shall, therefore, 


leave for Ireland by the mail on the morning 


| of the fifteenth, and you can guess when 


Peggy and I ought to arrive at Newbridge 
Station. Pray do not put yourself out on our 
account. I should prefer a hut to myself, if 
practicable. ‘* Faithfally yours, 


“ D. Hatrorp.” 


‘A Roland for his Oliver, at any rate,’ I 
said, as I stamped and addressed it, ‘‘ and now 
to break the news to Peggy.” 

This was an easy matter. Peggy was 
charmed—charmed at the prospect of revisit- 
ing her native land, and once more beholding 
the dear Bay of Dublin. 

She entered into the matter with her usual 
promptitude, saying, — 

‘*Yes; we will go over on the mail on Tues. 
day morning—be in Newbridge about nine 
o'clock the same night. Run away now, 


| miss,” I was always miss, ‘‘and post your 


letter, and tell Mrs. Parish you have come 
round, whilst I lock up the plate and orna- 
ments and see about your clothes.” 

‘“‘ There’s not much to see about, Peg; only 
a couple of black dresses, two or three white 
cambrics, and my riding habit. I am not 


going for long. One portmanteau will hold 
all.” 


And ’deed and it will not. Do you want 
to go back to the regiment looking like a 
charity girl? You must go respectable, if you 
go at all.” 

“Oh, well!’’ suddenly thinking of Mrs. 
Horne. “I'll write now to Chemisette, and 
tell her to send me over two new dresses at 
once—half mourning—for the daytime, and 
you can putin my black tulle and my white 
silk for evening. I’ll get some gloves and a 
new hat as we go through town.” 

“ Aye, that’s morelikeit! I would not like 
the ladies of the regiment to be thinking you 
had lost your elegant taste and your good 
looks.” 

“Oh, indeed Peggy! my good looks are 
gone !’’ I said, as I commenced my note to. 
Madame Chemisette. 

“Not at all. I don’t say you have the 
colour I’d like to see; and you are so thin 
now that I won't take any of your low bodies ; 
still for all that you are well enough yet.” 

And with this doubtful compliment she 
hurried from the room. 

We made our journey successfully, had a 
very smooth passage, and no adventures what- 
ever; unless it was an adventure that there 
was no one to meet us at Newbridge Station, 
and that I then and there took what Peggy 
called my first ‘‘rowl”’ in a Jarvey car. 

It was nearly ten o’clock at night as we flew 
—no other road could convey the pace—past 
Newbridge barracks and up the long road 
leading to the camp, which stood two miles off 
in the midst of a vast greem plain, and on the 
top of a hill two miles long, which was entirely 
covered with brown wooden huts. The lamp- 
lights were seen afar aff, all round the country, 
and it did not. need the driver to point it out 
with his whip. It was a soft warm July night, 
and only dusk—not dark. 

‘“‘ There’s the clock tower, miss, between the 
church and the chapel. What Lines are you 
for?” 

**D Lines.” 

‘Oh! I know. I do drive most of the offi- 
cers, they know me and the mare here; ’tis 
she can knock fire out of the road. I suppose 
you are coming to stay with one of the officers’ 
ladies ? ” 

“ Shure, isn’t she wan herself,” said Peggy. 


‘*We are going to Captain Halford’s quar-- . 


ters.” 

“Langford or Halford? Halford is the 
gintleman that has lovely hands on a horse. 
It’s a treat to see him; and he does ride out 
with a lady, the wife of an officer in the horse 
soldiers that’s a holy show oa a side 
saddle.”’ 

(Which I was not! and that was some 
comfort.) 

“‘T never heard tell that he was married!” 

‘‘ Arrah! and why would ye?” said Peggy 
indignantly. ‘Is the officers to go round’ 
all the car stands and say I’m married, and 
have a wife and family—I’m not married— 
and soon?” 

“No; but there does be some that has a 
deceiving look, and you would not believe but 
they were single sporting chaps, and fond of 
their jokes, and dancing, and the Jadies !” 

Was this a portrait of Hugh? I did not 
speak, but I meditated on the matter as we 
rattled through the camp, and stopped at last 
at a long hut with red blinds, and lights in 
one or two windows. 

“‘ I think this will be it, your ladyship,” said 
the driver, jumping off and hammering at the 
door, in which was painted in large white 
letters,— 

“ Field-officers’ Quarters, No. 3.” 

It was all right. I saw Harris’s bullet-head 
in another moment. He came out and looked 
hard at me, and then at Peggy. 

“Well!” cried Peggy angrily, ‘don’t stand 
staring there, but help the mistress down.’” 

“TI beg pardon, ma’am, I did not know you 
was expected ; the master is not home from 


mess yet.” 





“ Does he not know I am coming ?”’ 
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‘* No, ma’am, at least he said nothing about 
it, ma’am; but please to come in, and I’ll send 
over and tell him.” 

“On no account. Just get in the luggage, 
and pay the car.man, and if possible get us a 
cup of tea.” 

Having issued these orders I entered the 

narrow— oh! sucha narrow—passage. On one 
side a neat sitting-room, camp chairs, a sofa, 
some skins and rugs, a few sporting pictures, 
and a few portable tables, made a very com- 
fortable bachelor apartment. A lamp with a 
red shade stood on the table, and threw a 
becoming glow over everything; and on the 
table lay two letters unopened, and a pink 
note addressed in a woman's hand. One of 
the unopened letters was mine. It had only 
just arrived, I could see by the post-mark. I 
tock off my hat and jacket, and gloves, and 
walked to a window at the end of the room; 
it was open, and overlooked the wide-spread- 
ing Curragh. I was tired, my head ached, 
and I was glad to feel the soft Curragh air 
playing about my hot temples. I heard a 
sound of carrying of luggage stamping down 
into an opposite room, and Peggy’s voice giving 
orders. Then I heard voices and laughing 
coming along the grass outside, and a front 
door opened, and Hugh, in his mess dress, and 
an artillery officer in ditto, came into the 
room, smoking. They were not aware of my 
presence for a» moment, as the lamp with the 
red shade did not illuminate distant corners ; 
so when I came forward it would be hard to 
say which was the most surprised—Hugh or 
his companion—I fancy Hugh. 

‘‘Why—what?” he stammered, throwing 
away his cigar into the fireplace. ‘ When 
did you arrive? Why did you not write?”’ 

‘*] did write ; but 1 see my letter has micsed 
a post. There it is on the table!” 

‘*Oh, I am sorry for that, for I should have 
got the place ready, and met you. Harris!” 
he shouted, “look sharp, and send over to 
the mess for some supper, and turn my things 
out of my room. Mr. Long will give mea 
shakedown for the night! And what have 
you done with the luggage?’’ he added, fol- 
lowing him out into the passage. 

The artilleryman stood and stared hard at 
me. Hecould not make me out. There had 
been no introduction, and Hugh and I had 
not even gone through the ceremony of shak- 
ing hands. 

Seeing his state of mystification I said, com- 
passionately ,— 

“My husband has forgotten to introduce us. 
I am Mrs. Halford!” 

If I had mentioned that I was the Queen of 
the Cannibal Islands or the Empress of China 
he could not have looked more utterly taken 
aback. Undoubtedly he believed Hugh to be 
a bachelor. He had never heard of me / 

“‘T had no idea!” hestammered. ‘ I—I— 
I’m,” with a sudden burst, ‘“‘am sure I am 
awfully in the way! Ah!—andI'll wish you 
good evening !” 

* Not at all—not at all! Pray don’t think 
of going!’’ I cried, eagerly. A téte-a-téte with 
Hugh would be unendurable! ‘Do not let my 
arrival banish you!’ and I smiled at him, 
for | wished him to stay; and I knew that 
few men were able to resist one of my smiles. 

Hugh came back into the room just in time 
to hear my invitation, and to catch my smile. 

‘T must introduce you to Pollard— Captain 
Pollard, Mrs. Halford!” 

I noticed he did not say my wife. 

“T am afraid,’’ to me, “ you will find every- 
thing rather rough-and-ready now; but it will 
be only for the night. To-morrow I ll counter- 
march the whole hut, and make it comfort- 
able !”’ : 

I could see that Hugh was very anxious to 
be polite to me before this stranger. Supper 
was carried in presently, for which I had no 
appetite. I sent out the dishes untouched, 
and only partook of a cup of tea. 

** And I suppose you have had nothing all 


day 
**T had abunin Dublin. Iam not hungry!” 





“ Then you must oblige me by eating some- 
thing now, a little cold chicken and ham.” 

As Hugh cut it, and brought it to me him- 
self, I could not well refuse him; and I ate 
one or two morsels, and then I got up and 
said good-night. 

“ That's your room opposite!” said Hugh ; 
“and Peggy is next door! If you want any- 
thing Harris is close by! I think Peggy has 
been drilling- him already! Good-night! 
Hold on, Pollard, I am coming your way !”’ 

So he was. They stood outside on the turf 
for a few moments relighting their cigars; 
and as my bed-room windows were wide open, 
though the blinds were down, I heard every 
sound, 

My room wassmall, but snug. It contained 
&@ very narrow camp bed, a big sponge-bath, 
a shaving-glass, a dressing-table, chest of 
drawers, and lot of whips and polo sticks, a 
row of becots—stop and otherwise, that had not 
been removed; and a comfortable chair and 
sofa that had evidently just been dragged in 
in my honour. 

‘* Well I never ! ’—puff, puff—‘‘ was so sur- 
prised!” said Captain Pollard; ‘and what a 
cool old hand you are! She might have been 


your grandmother from the way you received - 


her!” 

‘* Might she? ”’ 

** Yes; she looks awfully done up, and deli- 
cate, and all that. She isin what you call the 
fragile style; but I'll tell you what—she will 
cut out every other woman in the camp. I'll 
tell you what it is, old boy! Mrs. Halford is 
the prettiest girl I have ever seen in my life!” 

Come! There was some satisfaction in 
that! Icoald cut out Mrs. Horne in looks; 
and she could not ride. 

Hugh made some unintelligible, but I fancy 
sharp answer to his speech, for by this time 
they were walking away. I slept soundly, 
though the bed was as hard as a board, and 
to turn at all was to torn out on the floor. 

Peggy, by Hugh's desire, brought me my 
breakfast in my room, and when I sallied 
forth at ten o’cleck, clad in a fresh, white 
cambric, I found that the sitting-room- had 
undergone a great change already; that.a 
dining-room had been established, and that a 
third room was being done up for me, and the 
camp upholsterer was sending in all manner of 
luxurious chairs, a big draped giaes, and a 
superior marble-topped washstand. 

Hugh was out. He was on duty. I stood 
at the drawing-room window, and enjoyed 
the prospect, the bracing air, and the gay 
scene of soldiers and officers passing and re- 
passing, people riding, and distant glimpses 
of cars hurrying along the white roads that 
intersected the Curragh, and visions of troops 
of calvalry, and batteries of artillerymen 
manceuvring in the shallow valley benesth me. 

All at once I was aware of a little, dark 
lady on a grey pony, hammering on the front 
door with her riding-crop. Her back was to- 
wards me, 

‘‘Hugh!" she called, seeing the window 
nearest her was open. ‘‘ Hugh, are you 
within? Hugh, you and I are drawn together 
in the tennis tournament!” 

This was vastly fine. I have already men- 
tioned that there was another door at the 
opposite end of the hut giving on the camp, 
and within easy ear and eye shot of Harris 
and Peggy; but the front door was rather 
beyond their ken, especially as it boasted 
neither knocker or bell. I went and opened it 
myself, and stood before the visitor on the 

ony. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, becoming scarlet, and 


- Viewing me with a pair of piercing little grey 


eyes. ‘*I am sure I beg your pardon! I 
must have come to the wrong hut! I thought 
this was Captain Halford’s!” 

‘* You are perfectly right!’ I said, with my 
most dignified manner. ‘Captain Halford is 
not at home!’’ 
in ? »” 


‘* And may I ask to whom am I speaki 
‘Oh, certainly! Iam Mrs, Halford ;” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


I wish anyone could haveseen the expression 
of Mrs. Thorne’s face as she surveyed me 
standing in the doorway—amazement, in. 
credulity, and displeasure swept over it in 
turn ; but she soon recalled her self-possession, 
and said quite pleasantly,— 

“Oh! of course I knew that he wag 
married ; but I thought you hated living with 
the regiment ? Well, I am very glad to see 
you!’ : 

May she be forgiven for this monstrous fib | 

‘‘Oh, I like the regiment!” I said, very 
sweetly. ‘And this air on the Curragh is 
charming —it is like champagne.”’ 

‘** You look wretchedly delicate. Have you 
been ill recently ? ” 

“No.” 

I was not going to tell her about my baby. 

‘*Do you ride?” she continued. 

“Yes ; Iam very fondof it.” 

“Oh, are you! There is lots going on in 
camp now—a big tennis tournament this 
afternoon. I have drawn your husband, I am 
glad to say. I hope you will come. to the 
tournament,” she added, patronisingly. 

- we probably. Is an invitation neces. 
” 


“Oh,” rather abashed, “no; it’s open to 
the garrison. Now that you have come I sup. 
pose Robin and I must part?” she went on, 
stroking tht pony's neck with an air of regret- 
ful affection. 

‘* Why? What have I to’ say to your pony ?” 
I asked, with raised eyebrows. 

‘‘He is not my pony. He belongs to Hugh 
—he is one of his polo ponies ; but I ride him 
every day.” 

‘‘Oh, as far as I am concerned you are 
most welcome to have him,’’I said. ‘He is 
much too small and too sedate in his manners 
to suit me.” 

“Indeed!” visibly annoyed. “ Then I 
suppose you are what is called a finished 
horsewoman ?” 

‘I really have not considered the subject, 
bat I can ride a horse,” casting a scornful 
glance at the grey pony. 

‘Then Hugh’s charger will be the very 
thing to suit you, if, indeed, he would not bea 
little too much for you. Oh, Hugh!” observ- 
ing him coming along in the passage behind 
me, ‘‘ you see I have made your wife's ac- 
quaintance. We are already quite old friends. 
She says I may still keep Robin; she does not 
care for ponies. Do you know that you are 
to be my partner in the tournament this after- 
noon ?” 

‘*T am not sure that I can play; I am on 
duty, you know!” 

‘Oh, nonsense! Now don't be disagreeable 
just because your wife has come over to took 
after you. She won’t mind, I am sure.” 

She said this in a way that it might pass 
for a joke’or not, just‘as we pleased, and with 
a nod to me and a wave of her hand to’ him, 
she cantered away. 

‘What an odious woman!” I exclaimed, 
looking after her, ‘‘ and she rides like a sack of 
potatoes.” 

‘I see you are not likely to be bosom 
friends,” said Hugh, with a short laugh. 
“No; fast married women are not in my 
style.” * 

“Oh!” very ironically. 

‘*T have heard of Mrs. Horne before—from 
Selina.” 

“Tam sure Selina had nothing but good to 
say of her.” - 

‘Well, she did not say much. She only 
told me that once upon a time you were fran- 
tically in love with one another; it was in 
India. Isuppose she was a Gurrampore girl, 
though it must be a good while since she was 
a@ girl.” 

rn Yes, and what else? After we were franti- 
cally in love with each other why did we not 
marry? Did she mention that?” 

“ Oh, yes,” very cheerfully; ‘she told me 
all about that also. She said you were both 





too poor—poverty parted you~and that you 
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could not marry anyone but a girl with} ‘And so we had, Ada. I may as well con-| deed, was in my small way a personage of 
money.” fess to you.” some social importance. 
‘“‘ What about. You were the veryast people} Hugh andI rarely met before lanch—some- 


“ Such as yourself?” 

« Yes,” indifferently. 

“Diana, it is impossible that—that you 
could be jealous of Mrs. Horne?” 


I laughed. — < : A 
“Perhaps it was owing to Selina‘y kind 


statements that you made this suddemde- 
scent?” 


“Perhaps.” : 
“« Sélina’s name ought to be»Sapphiral Te 
would be too extraordinary andcoutrageoussifi 


you were to be jealous of me.” 
“Oh, you are jealous enough for both iofinst. 





I would have suspected of such a thing. What 
came between you?” 

‘I cannot tell you the whole stéry, but it 
was simply about my diamond necklace. How- 
ever, don’t let us talk about it.” 

‘‘T suppose you were in the wrong, Di.” 

“TI! And pray why?” 

‘‘ Because Hugh is no nice, so easy to:gebon'} 
bo and so fond of home. Often andoftem: 


}me. I used to pity him; he misseds yous 
awfully.” Oh! awfully,” with an itompy 


that was completely thrown away om hem 





No, I am not jealous—there f#vno:jealousyy, 


where*there is no love!” 
“ This is plain speaking, at‘any rate,” 


I came over to please: Mrs. Parisi; to rehibili}: 
tate my reputetionjand forshow. Supposing 
we walk-up this nice green promenade arm-in- 
arm; all the officers’ huts command it, and 
several of the mess-rooms.”’ 

‘‘Where did you learn to use your tongue 
with such effect, and to be satirical ?” walking, 
bat keeping well aloof. 

“Qh! I learnt it from you, in those awful 
days last year. Well, and won't you walk 
with me? What a dreadful unnatural bus- 
band! Other people will not need to be asked 
twice. Captain Pollard says that no one in 
camp can hold a candle to me, and that I am 
the prettiest girl he ever saw ! ” 

“ How do you know he said that?” 

“ The window was open, and for once a lis- 
tener heard good of herself.’’ 

‘ Diana, knowing what terms we are on, 
and what—what discoveries I have made about 
you, I wonder you can talk and laugh, and 
look me in the face, and behave so flip- 
pantly?” 

“ You think you know wonderfully wicked 
things about me. Black as appearances were 
Tam as innocent of them as—as Peggy, and 
I do not intend to be either abashed or 
ashamed for things I have never committed |! 
Oh! here is the Colonel-coming this way, 
and Mrs. Dale. Let-us stroll towards them. 
Now do try and look as if you were delighted 
to have me with you,” glancing at his cloudy 
face. ‘ Do let us be all smiles!” 

The Colonel and his wife were charmed to 
see me once ae reproached me play- 
fully for having taken such tremendous Save 
of absence. I came across various familiar 
faces, and had a long visit during the morning 
from Ada Rose, who hugged me most warmly, 
and said that I was asight for sore eyes, She 
chatted away as merrily as if she were wound 
up. She had so much to tell me, especially 
about her baby, which was the same age as 
mine, and I so. very much wished that she 
would not talk about it. Over and over again 
I turned the subject from babies to their 
elders, and over and over again she harked 
back to her infant; a topic that had a kind of 
irresistible fascination for her. 

‘‘ By the way, dear,” she said, ‘Iam glad 
you have come for one thing. People in the 
regiment said they had heard that you and 
Hugh had had « desperate fall-out, that then 











‘And that odious Mrs. 


Horne is always} 


times not then. I used to hear him clanking 
about the hut early in the morning, and clat- 
tering away on horseback, but I never saw him 
atlunch. He 'y said,—** And what are 
you going todo to-day?” and then I wonld 
ibly ran off a list of engagements—engage- 
ts for.us both—tennis,téas, dances, riding 

| parties, dinners, theatress:. There was always 
‘something,on hand; and Hugh always accom- 


creeps in and has a cup of tea and chat witht} panied 


ied mev 
: We diénot:talitianuch to’ one another in 
public ; ; birti+ himalim@s and wives generally 
| Peserve “tliéizircomversation for the domestic 
hearth. W@€eonverest:but little, but we were 








worrying him to ride or:play-tennisy or to 
k with her, and sh@sorsams: f 
; I believe 


uld too! A-numbérofpeopleare going to: 
tournament this somind you are 
». A good many*have heard about the 
ly Mrs. Halford,’ socb@ sure and wear a 
y frock. I shallicomeand call for youat 
a present yqu:' under my venerable 
g ” 
And’ at four. o’clockiwe+« did sally down: 
he hill together, to. wherxe-tlie:bands 
playing. Awnings were:exeeted;:tea waseit 
culating, and crowds were assembied. I 
a with black ribbons, oe a very 
vourable: reception. Hugh didi not come, 
near me. fodrrages,. andthen.only to introdice:. 
ee oe ete arma 
. Litdlsijquite. and. was the 
r little court quite into the shade... 

A general held my parasol, a lord my tea- 
cup, @ colonel sat on the grass at my feet; an 
aide-de.camp stood behind my chair. I was 
well dressed, pretty, and sprightly. Also I 
was new, and the cynosure of many eyes. 

Perhaps I flirted. I may have done so, for 
I felt reckless. I was young. My summer 
lay before me yet! I was younger than half 
the unmarried girls around me, and yet I had 
lost everything worth having—father, hus- 
band, child ! 

Before me, instead of bright days of happi- 
ness, stretched a vista of the future, unrelieved 
by one ray of hope—black as night. 

Hugh walked home on my left hand side in 
silence. I and my other companion did the 
talking. He was a bad ‘hand at playing a 
part, and looked like a thunder-cloud when 
we were once more in our little drawing-room 
alone. As I removed my hat I said,— 

**Why do you look so grave? Cheer up— 
cheer up! Oneday is gone—twenty-nine days 
more, and—~——”’ 

* Don’t!” 

‘*Ah! I see you have one of your old head- 
aches, so I won't worry you; but you are not 
playing your part!” : 

* No; I’m not a good hypocrite—or actor is 
a better word. You are admirable.” 

“I am glad you think so!” I replied, as I 
brought our bickering to an end by leaving the 
room. 

I will endeavour to give an idea of the way 
in which I passed my days in this hut on the 
Curragh. I breakfasted alone about half-past 
nine, read papers, magazines, received morn- 
ing calls from ladies of the regiment, especially 
Ada Rosa; or sauntered out with them up and 
down the short green grass, upun which all 
our huts bordered, enjoying the brightness of 
the atmosphere, the briskness of our surround. 
ings ; Seghin, bands, galloping horses, red and 
blue uniforms. 

Now and then, as_we strolled or sat, we were 
joined by one or two officers not on duty— 
never by Hugh. After luncheon, parades 
being over, the real amusement of the day 
commenced. 

I played tennis, I rode—not Hughes’s 
charger, but another good-looking animal 
that I believe he borrowed for my benefit 
from a sporting farmer. My new frocks had 
arrived from Chemisette, and been approved, 
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you went away ill!” 


and I was to be seen everywhere; and, in- 


lways chamanb eases I never gave Mrs. 

— & Hugh in close attend- 
on mrygelii’. 

' At homerand:altinee téte-a-téte we. rarely 

Opened our lijigto-eadttother. Dinner would 
sometimestin solemn silence ; and Harris: 
could: hae: told’ a: tale an he would, I 

béliéved he-hated me; and I know he adored 

| hisimaster:: 

Peggy, of course,:waeeny partisan, and:be- 
tween her and Harris aawar, littlé shortof a 

bleod feud, was.waged.. 
, Thehut had thin wooden wallgand thinner 
partitions. I could dittinctly hear Hugh 
giving. his orders'to Hargisias he dressed of a 
morning, and I frequemtly overheard warm 
disputes between Peggyvand the hut man 
anent me. 

“Those women with thedair yellowish hair 
is all ithexsame,’’ I hear@dhim say. ‘Just 
like a« bright chest: horse—devils to deal 
with } ” 


But t@return tovour “evenings at home.” 
We diseussed‘our dinner in the next thing to 
dead: silence. I had suggested to Hugh that 
he might, if he liked, dine at mess; but this 
permission he shortly declined. Neither would 
he smoke indoors—for there is no great harm 
in a cigarette. 

He would enjoy that outside, and then come 
in and bring himeelf in a chair, and a book or 
a paper. I lounged in another—sometimes 
reading — sometimes yawning, and doing 
nothing. 

At ten o’clock I rose and took my departure, 
and my candlestick; and Hugh went over to 
the mess, and wound up the evening at whist 
or billiards. Sometimes, when he was gone, 
I would return to the drawing-room, and re- 
main there for another hour or two. 

Ten o'clock was too early to retire on 
those lovely summer nights. I used to like 
to sit or stand’ at the open window, and 
gaze out over the Curragh in the moonlight— 
the Carragh now so still, and merely dotted 
with sheep and furze bushes, so that one would 
never guess that a few hours ago it had been 
a vast mimic battle-field, shaken with the 
thunder of guns, and the charging of squad- 
rons ! 

Once Hugh came back unexpectedly, and 
found that I, as usual a ‘‘ deceiver ever,’ had 
returned to the drawing-room as soon as I had 
got rid of him. 

“It is too lovely a night,” I said, apolo- 
getically. ‘I really could not go and sleep in 
that stoffy little room just yet. I am more 
inclined to go for a walk if I had anyone to take 
me!” 

“I will take you!” he answered. ‘Get a 
wrap of some kind, and we will stroll down 
as far as the waterworks! It is a lovely 
night !” 

And we did stroll down as far as the water- 
works. The bright moonlight, and the soft, 
warm air reminded me of old days by the 
banks of the Kharran. 

It seemed to me as if all that had hap- 
pened in another life. Still the memory of 
those moonlight nights at the other side of 
the world touched me. 

“T looked at Hugh. Thebright, white light 
threw his well-cut profile into accurate relief. 
His face looked stern, and even sad. It was 





the face of a man who was not happy. 
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{If WOULD BE HARD 10 SAY WHICH WAS THE MOST SURPRISED TO SEE ME—BUGH OB HIS COMPANION. } 


“ Hugh !"’ I said; “I have a project thai 
I mean to carry out this autumn, and I think 
it will please you!” 

‘* Indeed!” rather stiffly. 

‘*Yes; I wish to go back to India. The 
bungalow is mine. I am longing to see it 
once more; and I think that Peggy and I will 
take our passages in the first P. and O. in 
October.” 

‘* And when do you propose returning?” 

**T really could not say! Not for years—if 
ever!” 

He stopped dead, and looked. at me fixedly. 

‘‘ Yes; I think I shall have my best chance 
of happiness where nothing but the memory of 
happiness lingers ! '’ 

‘“* And you would be willing to go and bury 
yourself alive for the remainder of your life, 
or at any rate for the best years of your life?” 

“Yes; why not? I have done what I 
was always craving todo. I have seen life. I 
have had three years of the world that I was 
always pining to know. I have touched almost 
every experience. I have been a wife and 
mother, an heiress, a beanty—a subject for 
scandal and cat’s paw—a social star, and a 
domestic outcast. What is there for me to 
learn? All is vanity—happiness is a .mere 
illusion! ‘Life, as I used to dream of it, is 
but dust and ashes!” 

‘*Are you serious, Diana, or is this one of 
your ways of being sarcastic, and of speaking 
riddles and dark things ?” 

“IT am perfectly serions—never more so! 
What have I to bind me to this country ex- 
cept the Parishes? Not you—no, of course, I 
know that; you made me understand that 
long ago, that you no longer consider me as 
your wife. I have, no doubt, done foolish 
things, Hugh. I am, or was, easily worked 
upon ; but, indeed, I have never been wicked. 
I have been foolish, you have been jealous, 
someone else has been cruelly selfish. If I 
were to break a solemn oath I could clear my- 
self in your eyes this moment; and I never 





was so strongly tempted in my life! Hugh,” 
I said, ‘“‘shall I tell you? It is for you to 
say!” 

4 we stood alone down by the waterworks 
facing one another in the moonlight, it would 
be hard to tell which of the two of us was the 
paler. 

Perhaps Hugh. He seemed to be struggling 
fiercely with some powerful inward emotion. 
For nearly a minute he did not speak, and 
then he said,— 

‘*No, Ranee; you must keep your oath, no 
matter what it costs us. Your word is sacred, 
and I respect it too much to tempt you to 
break it, even if in breaking it our former 
happy days could return, as if released from 
some hideous spell.” 

‘* A hideous spell, indeed ! ” I echoed, sadly. 

‘“*I—I must only be content to wait,’’ he 
went on, in a low voice, as if speaking to him- 
self. 

“If you would only be content to trust 
me!” 

To this he made no reply, but turned away, 
and began once more toclimb the hill in silence. 
We were nearly half way home when he sud- 
denly broke ont,— 

«One thing I could not stand.” 

‘* And what is that?” 

‘*Your returning to India, Promise me, 
Ranee, that at least you will not put the seas 
between us!”’ 

‘* Well, I will promise to remain in England 
for another year ; more I cannot say.” 

‘* Much may happen in a year.” 

‘Yes; last year for instance!’’ and I 
shuddered involuntarily. 

‘“‘ Here, take my arm up the hill,’ holding 
out his hand. 

And I took it. This was an improvement 
on the day when he told me not to dare to 
touch him. 

We wended our way slowly—slowly back to 
our hut, conspicuous by its lighted windows 
and red blinds. En route we met half-a-dozen 





officers returning from mesg, and I am sure 
they made remarks about Halford and his 
wife sauntering home in the moonlight at 
that late hour. 

Ada Rose confided to me a few days after- 
wards that it was the general opinion that, 
‘in our case, still waters — deep, and that 
we were a very spooning couple.” ? : 

So this stroll romaitt forth two thiugs—it 
went further towards keeping up appearances 
than half-a-dozen of our solitary rides, and 
it broke the icy silence between me and Hugh. 

From this time forth, although we never 
once touched on the past, we talked, we even 
laughed ; we became good friends, we no longer 
lived in the hat like a dog and cat—more like 
& young man and woman who were, say, 
cousins, though it would have been highly in. 
decorous if any young woman to have gone 
and stayed with her officer cousin in camp. 

I made Hugh’s breakfast, I stood at the hut 
door, and saw him off to parade, careering 
down the short grass on a capital bay polo 
hack. : 

I occasionally walked to meet him coming 
back, and he told me the news, and I told him 
all the camp good stories @nd gossip that Ada 
Rose Had imparted to me during that morn- 


ing. 

f got but little thanks from that _surly 
creature Harris for the pleasing change in my 
manners. No; I overheard the wretch re- 
mark to Peggy “‘ that she (that was me) was 
80 nice to him now (him was Hugh) that he 
was certain she was up to some her old 
tricks |” 

(To be continued.) 
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He deserves disappointment who gives with 
the hope of return. The object of conferring 
a benefit should be the = of the receiver, 
without regard to any collateral advantage to 
ourselves. 
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[‘‘ GOING AWAY TO-MORROW—8SO SOON? I THOUGHT YOU WERE S0—sO HAPPY?’ ] 


NOVELEITE.] 


PEARL’S CAPRICE. 
—os= 
CHAPTER I. 


“T wise I were dead, but I’m not like to 
die,” trilled forth a fresh, bell-like voice as, 
with hands under her head, Pearl Marriot 
rocked herself dreamily in a low, wicker chair. 

“What a doleful ditty, my dear!” inter- 
posed her father, Major Marriot smiling be- 
nignly at the vision of maiden loveliness; the 
pretty head gleaming like burnished gold in 
the autumn sunlight. 

“Don’t you like Scotch songs, papa?” she 
asked, mischievously, wafting a kiss to a gor- 
geous purple and gold butterfly that was feast- 
ing in the huge petals of a sunflower. 

“Lively ones, yes. Dirges decidedly not ; 
ro marches and suchlike are not to my 

s 2? 

“T’ve got a fit of the blues, dad !”’ 

“Why ?” he askeg, nervously. 

“T fancy Iam a bit spoilt, and have too 
much of my own way; that I am not s0 obe- 
dient and docile as I ought to be!” this with 
a burst of delicious naivete, as she left her 
seat, and threw herself on the smooth grass 
at his feet, and nestled her bonny head on 
his knee in her childish, sweet way; “and 
this person, who is coming to supervise, may, 
no doubt, be a very estimable person. I am 
sure th3 is; but still the Adam of perversity 
causes me to dread her arrival!” 

“Why, my child?” he intervened, gravely ; 
“ your happiness is my one aim in life. This 
step was to insure it. The cares of house- 
Keeping, I know, would fret, and may tease 
you after the free roaming life you have been 
accustomed to, as much like the birds as 
possible. I desire to save you from all petty 
cares and worries for one thing, and to have 





the wise counsel and companionship of a re- 
fined gentlewoman for another.’’ 

‘You are the dearest, thoughtful dad ever 
girl had! ’’ she answered, squeezing his tanned 
hand between her own lily ones, and patting 
her cheek with it caressingly. 

His eyes moistened at the little babyish act, 
for it brought a tide of recollection of years 
departed when this girl, now bordering upon 
womanhood, with youth’s mysterious witchery 
lurking in her deep brown eyes, was the one 
comfort of his lonely widowed life, the inno- 
cent golden-haired child whose world began 
and finished with her ‘‘ dad,” as she loved to 
style him. - 

Other thoughts, he knew, would in time 
arise in that fresh, young soul—thoughts that 
he even dared not dwell upon, lest they might 
poison his — ce of mind. 

It was a lovely’sylvan scene ; a stretch of fine 
emerald turf, surrounded by flower beds, the 
grand old park belting it in on every side, flush- 
ing woods, all crimson and ruddy browns, ata 
distance to the right— Broadstairs, its quaint 
little pier, where the white waves were ripplin 
and purling lazily against its weed-covere 
timbers, over and above all a glorious autumn 
sky, flecked with fleecy clouds that resembled 
tiny puffs of smoke. 

Just behind where they were seated stood 
the grey-stoned mansion, clothed lovingly by 
venerable ivy and endless creeping plants; 
some filmy Indian curtains fluttered in the 
zephyry wind, where stands of brilliant-lined 
flowers were crowded iv the bow window. 

It was Pearl’s bower, her own particular 
retreat where she worked, read, practised, or 
studied. Gilt cages were hung up among 
ferns and orchids, filled with rare birds. Alto- 
gether the nest matched the charming owner. 

Waterchase was a fine old place—a place 
to make the heart glad—so bountifully was 
it decked with nature’s brightest and choicest 
treasures, Yet, strange to relate, Major 
Marriot had not set foot in the place of his 





birth for nearly sixteen years. Pearl had 
never geen it till she took up her young life in 
it a month back. 

“Papa!” she commenced all of a sudden, 
as if inspired by something that puzzled her ; 
‘““why did we stay away in Spain so many 
years when we had this darling home waiting 
to welcome us?” 

“Your education infiuenced my actions!” 
he answered, evasively. ‘“‘I wished you to 
have the advantage of travel, you see! Do 
you regret it?”’ 

“Qh, no!” she hastened to reply. ‘Iam 
almost glad this pleasure came now. When 
I was younger I might not have appreciated it 
so much !” te 

“ Then you do not reproaeh me?” this in a 
dreamy murmur, as if he were speaking his 
thoughts aloud. wr 

‘* Reproach you! ” she exclaimed, springing 
up and standing before him, and looking down 
into his grave handsome face with a world of 
tender affection. ‘“‘A thousand times no! 
What have you ever done but spoil me I 
should like to know?” 

“If you are satisfied I am sure 1am!” he 
rejoined, drawing her hand within his arm, 
and sauntering to the house, her white gown 
floating about her slight figure in graceful 
waves. Her dainty feet seemed to skim the 
ground, as she kept pace with her father’s 
military stride. 

They passed through the oak-carved hall 
straight into the sanctum. Kitty Read, a 
trim little maid, rejoicing in a French cap, 
gay with rose ribbons, laid tea. . 

“I cannot realise that this is our last quiet 
evening,” she said, with a sigh as she poured 
out the tea. ‘' I—I almost wish we could set 
these rules of society at defiance, and live like 
a pair of hermits all to ourselves. Suppose 
we go and hide in the woods—eh, dad?” 

“That was one other reason for our absence. 
I dreaded the ordeal of playing host to a pack 
of people who look upon a county family as 
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their own especial property ; besides, you were 
then too young to help me.” 

‘“‘T am going to try and be a nice hostess, 
worthy of my stately ancestress who is smil- 
ing down upon me,”’ pointing to a picture in a 
nook beside the window. ‘She is not the. 
least atom like me, though. Howis it I fayour 
none of the ladies of our house? You amelie 
image of grandpa, and great gran 
while I am out in the cold, and like 4 


‘“« But your own little self!” het > 
ing at the rueful young f 


cup to be refilled. 


“ Miss Carnegy is comin es: | 


—see, 
excitement, asa fly rollé@dp to4hécentramesp 
loade@with 1 : b * 

In @nother instant Péuwltlhad deetedillont, 
and with wi ing 
a Junodlike wonten; whossetype was 
Spanish, and whosedark, sparlingsyes scanned 
the fairy-like figure-with eager’curiosity. 

“ We would have sent a cavwiage: for you if 
you had intimated ‘when» would yet 
Broadstairs,” Pearl remarketjiapologetically; 
conducting Miss Carnegy up tite velvet- 
covered stwixey 

“T never careto give tronbiley tlianks; Miss 
Marriot, especially as I was not certain: when” 
I should*arrive,” glancing round: the a 
mert allotted to her use ‘with a 
pression as she noted the: fidwers and: béoke. 
scattered here, thére, and everywhere. alll! 
tokens of. thoughtful courtesy of Pearl: 

‘ T hope you will be h: ‘with: papa; and« 
{ thought you would like this: room; as it over? 
looks the rose-garden; Miss-Carnegy; I will: 

_ send you up some tea, them youcam=rest till 
dinner. We dine at seven.” 

* Thanks, very much; you are too«kind!” 
replied Miss Carnegy, ‘‘ This is like coming 
to a real home, and one of the fairest eyes 
ever saw. It seems paradise to me, who have 
been stived up between bricks and mortar all 
this hot summer.” 

“I trust you may find it a real home, in 
every sense. I never knew what it was to 
feel the delight of one till a month ago; it is 
all a novelty to me,” she returned, simply. 
** Papa and I have been roaming all over the 
world.” 

*‘And never cared to settle down here? 
You astonish me! It seems incredible that 
anyone would prefer the doubtful comforts of 
ae countries to such a grand old place as 
this,”’ 

‘* We Marriots are somewhat eccentric you 


chatting here instead of attending to my 
duties—another proof of my eccentricity,” 


bounding away downstairs post-haste to order | 


tea for the traveller. 

‘* Well, my dear, how has Miss Carnegy im- 
pressed you?” asked the Major, quickly. 

‘*I—I think her very handsome. She has 
beautiful eyes ; they 
through you, as if they could read your 
Gane: and she is very nice and stately, 
and——”’ 

‘‘I was not asking for a catalogue of her 
personal charms,” he interposed ; ‘‘ but anxious 
to know if you feel you will like her.”’ 

‘‘T am sure to when we get to know each 
other. Iam rather a bad one to make friends 
quickly; bat she is very charming, and all 
that.” 

‘I hope I have done right,” he thought, not 
quite easy in his mind at his daughter's vague 
snswers, for, as a rale, she was ‘a nature that 
responded immediacely to: anyone she really 
liked, and sounded their praises loudly without 
reserve or stint. 

However, all-his anxiety melted away when 
Thyra Carnegy joined them in the drawing- 
room, and with quiet ease and dignity took 
the Major's extended hand, and bowed with 
imperial grace before him, her rich corded black 
silk setting off to perfection, in its plainness, 
her full figure. 

A broad band of gold encircled her throat, 
another clasped her right arm—a rounded, 





seem to penetrate | 


| 
| 
} 


will say,” laughed Pearl; “but there, I'am | Pearl, who did the duties behind the massive 





soft olive one, half shrouded in rare old lace— 
making it appear bewilderingly witching. 

‘“‘ She certainly is uncommonly handsome !"” 
the Major*mmttered to himself. “I am not 
so sure’ I have been quite wise. She will 
caauseno end of attention with that Juno-like 
formmand style.” 

Tiana, enk-epeseh hertanwt tresly 
new'cempanion,. open r y 
imal sitiverity and frankness, ashamed at the 
retivence she evinced on her arrival 

“Seébeautifal'a woman must be: beautiful 
iximature,” she > ng ‘“* yet when I first met 
one eee er eyes I ‘shivered, and a 

ran , 


telling me of prognostications and in 
dislikes till. I verily believe: I am: 
stitives as herself.” 

After dinner niusic 
and tePGhel's delight : 
a first-retéamusican and affine vounliatn. 
voice waea*rich, deep contralto). ascomplete: 


contrast'tePearl's sweetso do 
“1 think'we por, 5 an a gem, nay 
father commenced. 


dear,’’ her ; When they were 

alone, “She female Crichton 

ornate ewer She will: bé 

an acquisition to you. She is elegant, refinewh 
one could desire.” 


every thing. a 
“ Sheisall. and. « ing ‘you say, paper 
I soatipmeonstese meena tain 7 love 
with and:married her. _Howold isshe? ” 


“Haseshe been 
fully; all the sympathy'of her nattre touched 
at the sad thought of one so gifted having 
been oppréssed with adversily; “I am so 
sorry—so very sorry.” 

‘There is no occasion to look so sad, my 
little one,” he laughed. ‘She is no longer in 
troubled waters ; her worries have ceased three 
years ago; then he kissed the pensive little 
face tenderly, and bade her good-night, lest 
the roses would be found wanting in the 
morning. 


CHAPTER IL. 


In a pale grey gown, with a dash here and 
there of deep crimson, Miss Ca took her 
station at the breakfast-table by the side of 


coffee urn with innate grace. 

‘I am going to ask you to help me arrange 
the flowers, Miss Carnegy,” Pearl observed, 
‘* You have charming taste, I feel sure.” 

‘“« What I possess is. at your command,” she 
responded, in that low subdued voice of hers 
which always seamed to be on guard, as if she 
dreaded its power. Her step was in keeping 
with her soft oily voice, stealthy as‘a panther’s 
in its gliding, noiseless'tread ; but & glance at 
the warm southern face, dark-skinned, glow- 
ing with those dusky eyes, enslaved -you even 
against your inward conviction; in fact, cast 
a kind of glamour over your sober senses, and 
you only felt how beautiful she was! 

The conservatories were explored and ran- 
sacked of their choicest blooms, much to the 
chagrin of old Peters, the head-gardener, who 
looked as sour as vinegar to see his pets 
snipped off remorselessly. 

But a sweet smile from his young mistress 
chased away the frowns; for no one in the 
household could withstand her winning way ; 
but thenew lady housekeeper was lessfortunate 
in gaining their liking or trust, for her manners 
were tothem peremptory, haughty, andunsym- 
pathetic. 

‘‘Her eyes are like black gimlets, they 
screw into you like,’’ he observed’ to his col- 
league Joe, as the ladies sped off, laden with 
their fragrant spoil. 

“She be a rasper, and no flies,” Joe 

nded; ‘I'd bet she’s got a temper too, 


this with a facetious grin, as if he thought he 
had said something uncommonly witty. 

‘* Our young lady’s no match for such a fierce 
looking party, that’s all I say ; it’s like putting 
a lily in the same pot with a deadly night. 
shade, them’s my sentiments,’’ grunted Peters, 
sagely, shouldering his tools, and stalking into 
the adjacent vineries. 

The rooms were soon” transformed into a 
kind of fairyland by the united efforts of 
Miss Carnegy and Pearl, after whichis hasty 
lunch. wassnatched in the m ; 
themaway they fled to their roomsto: dress 
foethe of visitors who were expected to 


througit:me, of almost argive atany moment. 


Jdvt asa carziage ye het flew 
So radiant and fall of smiles; in a 


downstairs, 
}sottizephiy pele blue dress, a knot of white 
rosesin hér bosom 


« Sila T do, dad 2” sheasked bresthlessly. 
“ ryes,” hejsaid, catéhing hold ‘of her 
Geening to receive their guest. 
5 rg ayn Keith}? greeted 
t young ma@msprang 
een as hat 
P ark silky an 
sleepyidolting eyes with all a maiden’s timid 
interestand: murvelled much at thetengsir of 
his owrlyvhair. and turned-<ddwn: collar, not 
having as: yet: seem any of {Oscar Wilde's 


Cc : 
A tr@int of other*visitors™ saecesded Mr. 
age ) Keith, a had pereesg adopting thought 
spare onthe languishing, ing-mous- 
tached young artist, who lost his heart imme- 
dittely on the-bluc-clad fairy, whonrkedeemed 
: sweetestt maid {he had ever™ seen, and 
twhets lovely’Mrs. Keith she would 






2” Pearl | iwlke-imehis elegant studio in South Kensing- 


ton; amd mentally resolved to have a cut in 
and win, if possible. With this laudable idea 
firmly engraven on his mind he followed her 
about like a shadow, to the annoyance of 
several young sparks, who were eqnally an- 
xious to win their young hostess’s sweet 
smiles, 

Miss Carnegy looked on the comedy in real 
life with juat a spice of bitterness ; it galled her 
jealous nature to see the admiration Pearl 
excited. 

“It is the glamour of her position and 
money, certainly not her looks; she is as in- 
sipid as skim-milk, and fearfully gawkish,” she 
murmured, a3 she watched *her sauntering 
through the shady, winding paths, followed by 
a regular train of courtiers, Mr. Keith to the 
fore, carrying a basket of grapes she had been 
cutting. : 
“You must ingratiate yourself’ with this 
charming daughter of Marriot’s, Reg, my 
boy,” said a stout, genialold squire over their 
cigars that evening. ‘ She is a pretty girl, 
and will be very wealthy.” 

“T am perfectly willing, sir, to become a 
martyr,” replied his son, a tall athletic young 
fellow, with a tawny head of hair, blue eyes, 
one of which constantly required the assist- 
ance of an eye-glass, 

‘‘Then make hay while the sun shines,” 
rejoined Squire Edmonds, jocularly. 

‘That's easier said than done, sir. In the 
first place, there is another already in the 
field.”’ 

«“‘ The dence there is; then cuthim out!” 

“Sol would, but Keith seems to have the 
running all to himself; it appears the lovely 
Pearl is gone on painting ; he is no mean ar- 
tist, so there is a bond between them to com- 
mence with that will take me all my time to 
overcome,” he said dolefully, flinging away his 
cigar viciously, for hé*heard the soft musical 
voice of Pearl saying, as she ‘stepped out on 
the térrace close by where they were,— 

“I shall be so’very grateful to you, Mr. 
Keith; if you will. I cannot get:the colouring 
right; it is a sketch of a delicious piece of 
Italian scenery, close to where papa and 
lived for many years when I was a wee mite. 
It isa cherished memory which I wish to keep 

reen.”’ 
at? Your picture shall be finished before the 





he’d be a brave’un who'd tackle such a craft;” 


week is out,’’ he said ardently, for her beauty 
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+ dazed him, coupled with her childlike 
stinging grace. He felt a vehement inclination 
to snatch a kiss from the tender little mouth, 
it looked so tempting. When she sat at the 
piano he constituted himself her attendant 
to turn over the leaves, to the disgust of young 
Edmonds, and other sighing swains who looked 
on, green with envy. 16 be 

The Major was delighted to see his pet 
happy ; it compensated him for being bored and 
out of his element. 

Miss Carnegy flitted about noiselessly here, 
there, and everywhere, anticipating almost his 
wishes, in.a cloudy dress of black net, with 
gleaming flots of old gold satin fluttering as 
she glided past him, handing dainty cups of 
coffee to the guests, and mortally offending 
Ellis, who termed her ‘an officious marm” to 
interfere with his duties. 

This clever little manceuvre enabled her to 
become on a closer footing with the guests, 
and afforded the opportunity of darting those 
electric flashes from her eyes that she knew so 
well how to use. 

“By Jove, that is really a fine woman, 
major,” @ jolly hunting squire, a neighbouring 
county magnate, remarked; ‘no relative, I 
believe you said?” 

“No, my daughter’s companion ; bat, as 
you say, @ remarkably handsome creature,” 
he assented. 

‘‘Waterchase will be the most celebrated 
house from here to John o’Groat’s, for it con- 
tains two very fair flowers, though of quite an 
opposite type. Of course the palm will be given 
always to your daughter, for she is the fairest 
and sweetest girl I ever saw.” 

“ And as good and fair in heart as she 
looks,”” retarned the Major, pleased to hear 
his darling praised by a worthy, outspoken 
man, whom he knew meant what he said, not 
being given to flattery of any kind.” 

“ You look tired, Miss Marriot,” spggested 
her companion, as they were going to their 
rooms. ‘“* Let me advise you to remain an hour 
longer in bed in the morning. I will try to do 
the honours of the breakfast table, if you will 
permit me.’’ 

Innocent Pearl was perfectly unconscious of 
the artful design of this woman, whose real aim 
was to gradually usurp her position to make 
herself necessary to the master of Waterchase. 

‘“ How kind you are!’ Pearl rejoined, grate- 
fully. “You think of everything; but I must not 
commence by getting slothful, just because I 
have had a little dissipation. Besides, papa 
would never forgive me if I absented myself 
from tho breakfast-table. Ever since I wasa 
tiny thing he has always had his coffee poured 
out by me. It must have been quite comical to 
have seen me perched on @ pile of cushions 
behind an urn as big as myself,” bursting 
into a rippling laugh at the picture. 

Miss Carnegy bit her lips with vexation at 
the defeat of her scheme, then commenced 
unbraiding her hair till coil after coil fell in 
massive waves, calling forth a genuine burst 
of admiration from Pearl, who clapped her 
hands with glee, as she exclaimed,— 

“ What lovely hair, and how glossy ! I would 
60 like to paint you with it all down. You 
would make such a lovely Diana, or, better 
still, a Juno!” 

“Tam gure you are welcome to do so,’”’ she 
assented, graciously, her vanity tickled at the 
praise, 

“I wish I could!” poor Pearl sighed. ‘I 
&m not clever enough. Ihave never tried any- 
thing but landscape and sea pieces. Papa 
says Mr. Keith isa very good artist, and has 
had a picture hung in the Academy, and pur- 
chased by a duke; so he must be very clever. 
He has promised to assist me with a sketch I 
did abroad,” 

“You will become a finished artist under 
such a master,” she laughed, but there was 
very little mirth in it. : 

She could not endure the thought of being 
cut out by this young girl. She expected 
every man to bow down and worship at her 
sbrine, and ignore such an insignificant chit 
of a girl, as she dubbed her, 





“‘Scarcely that, I fear! I’m one of those 
nondescripts who try their hand at all kinds 
of things, but become perfect: in none! ’’ she 
protested. ‘‘ But I am keeping you from your 
beauty sleep, and Kate is waiting to brush my 
hair, poor girl—tired out, I’ve nodoubt! By- 
the-bye, I want you to kindly drop the former 
title for the one I loye best. Call.me Pearl, 
will you?” thiscoaxingly. 

“If you wish, yes. It is a sweet name, and 
suits the owner to perfection,” taking the 
girl’s outstretched hand, and clasping it with 
seeming warmth, 

‘‘ Now you have consented to that little 
arrangement we will seal it with a kiss,” 
added Pearl, affectionately. ‘It will be so 
nice for us to become true friends. I never 
knew a woman or girl friend except my dear 
old nurse. Papa has been mother, father, 
friend—all hitherto.” 

‘‘ Then you never remember your mother ? 
I suppose you lost her when you were very 
young?” 

‘* No, I never knew the love of a mother !”’ 
she assented, tremulously, a shadow of sadness 
in her face. 

“You must have had relations! 
aunts and cousins!” 

“No, I never sawone. Papa, I fancy, did 
not care for my mother’s family, so I suppose 
they have forgotten all abont us; but here 
are we chatting instead of sleeping—truants 
that we are! Good-night, and happy dreams 
to you!” this as she kissed Miss Carnegy 
affectionately, and tripped away on her toes, 
80 as not to disturb the household. 

‘“‘ Lawks, miss, how late you are!’ greeted 
Kate Read, with a suppressed yawn. ‘‘ Your 
papa went to bed more than an hour ago !” 

‘* Well, then, we must hurry. Never mind 
Just unfasten it, and off 


I mean 


brushing my hair. 
to roost.” 

‘I’m not agoing to neglect my duties, miss. 
I wouldn’t sleep a wink if I didn’t brush your 
pretty hair,” she replied, rubbing her sleepy 
eyes, and commencing her task. ‘I’m one of 
those,”’ she continued; ‘‘ who can't abear to 
neglect my work. It worrits medreadful, it 
does. I’m sure nobody can accuse me of 
that!” : 

‘*How you are chattering, Kate! I hope 
you have not got it into your head that I ever 
thought such a thing of you?” 

“I know you never did; but that Miss 
Carnegy says I am an untidy slut, or some- 
thing very like it!” 

‘‘ What in the name of wonder for?” asked 
her young mistress, in astonishment. 

‘**Because I didn't go and put away her 
gowns and rubbish that she left strewn about 
to-day after dressing herself. I up and told 
her straight. I says, ‘Iam my young lady’s 
own maid. I never waits on no one else. 
There is three housemaids, besides other ser- 
vants. Please to order them in fature, but I 
never waits on no one, I don’t;’ and with that 
I flounced out of the room as hot as fire.” 

‘‘T am very sorry you forgot yourself so far 
as to be rude,” Pearl returned, reprovingly ; 
‘‘ though, of course, I admit she was labouring 
under a false impression as to your daties. I 
will explain matters in the morning, and you 
must promise me to be more courteous to 
Miss Carnegy in fature.”’ é 

‘*I don’t care so long as she don't call me 
names !’’ she answered, somewhat stolidly. 

Pearl dismissed her with an expression on 
her pretty face of amusement, mingled with 
perplexity. 

“ tiow strange it is!’ she murmured. ‘‘Papa 
and I think her so nice and charming, while 
the servants are all in a state of revolt. Really 
these people get very tiresome; they cannot 
bear being spoken to. I must bestricter with 
them!” 

Yet, strange to say, notwithstanding this 
sage resolve, Pearl’s bonny little head was 
buried the next minute in her hands as she 
knelt beside her bed, and, in her petition, 
besought grace to be patient to those humble 
dependents committed to her charge, and to 
judge them with cbarity and love; then, 





strengthened in spirit, she sought her snowy- 

lace-decked pillow to woo youth’s sweet com-. 
comforting slumber, while angels watched and 

guarded the lovely sleeper committed to their 

keeping. 


CHAPTER III. 


A week flew by like magic to two individuals, 
Leslie Keith and Pearl, whose innocent, un- 
touched heart was all of a mysterious flutter 
at the attention she received from the ardent 
young artist, who lingered by her side with 
the pretence of touching up her pictures, or 
advising upon the art of mixing colours, and 
so forth. 

The Major would look on with an amused 
smile at her enthusiasm, and praise the dainty 
little pictures warmly, not dreaming for one 
moment the dangerous draught Keith was 
drinking in each lesson he gave to his witch- 
ing pupil. 

The sportsmen rallied him on his defection 
and neglect of the birds, receiving a quiet 
smiling reply, such as,— 

‘I prefer depicting birds on canvas instead 
of slaughtering them. My taste inclines to 
preserving the feathered tribe, but not in the 
way you large landowners do—breed, fatten, 
and tame the poor unfortunates, to let loose a 
horde of friends to massacre them pell-mell!”’ 

This answer would bring a sweet smile of 
approval from Pearl, whocould not endure the 
thought of jany cruelty being perpetrated on 
the meanest insect. 

‘*T shall have to say good-bye to this Arca- 
dia to-morrow,” he said, very sorrowfally, 
when a week and three days had elapsed, and 
most of the guests had already departed. 

Pearl was busily engrossed filling in a 
japonica on a piece of velvet under his in- 
structions. He was stooping over her, shad- 
ing her silks—a waxen hyacinth at her throat 
gave forth a subtle perfume. 

Looking up with a cloud of sudden alarm 
she said, witha little gasp,— ; 

“Going away to.morrow—so soon? I—I 
thought you were so—so happy ?”’ 

‘‘Happy!” he exclaimed, in a sudden 
burst of fervid passion, carried away for the 
moment by the intoxication of her alluring 
beauty. ‘Why, I am too happy! Surely 
you have seen it, and have guessed why? 
Waterchase is a lovely place, but the charm 
is its sweet mistress! ’’ 

A timid look came into her eyes, and they 
droopéd over the pileof many-coloured skeins. 

‘* Have you no word or look to bid me hope 
that some day I may ask for this?” taking 
one trembling little hand, pressing it to his 
lips, and trying to gaze into those worirous 
eyes to read his fate. 

‘I am so grieved,’’ she murmured; ‘so 
deeply sorry to wound your feelings, but I 
never thought of you in such a light,” a deep 
crimson tide creeping into her face. ‘I have 
been thoughtless—nay, selfish! Pray, forgive 
me, for indeed I can see how foolish I have 
been ! ” 


‘‘ Why?” he asked, in a fever of intense 
pained anxiety, for his love was very real 
now. The gay debonair artist, who had 
played fast-and-loose with {women’s hearts, 
was caught at last himself ! 

‘“‘T shall not marry, because I never mean 
to leave papa! I belong to him, you see, 
always!” she exclaimed, shyly. 

“‘ Not if I gained your father’s consent ?’’ he 
argued, chilled by her reception of his avowal, 
and very much crest-fallen, for his dignity had 
received a blow he had never reckoned upon. 

‘‘ Papa would never give it,” she protested. 

“May I speak to him? Will you grant me 
your permission?” he pleaded, determined 
to win the prize now that it seemed likely to 
slip from his grasp. He, it must be confersed, 
had fondly believed his conquest was assured, 
that, in fact, he only had to sue and be 
rewarded. , 

“If you like, only do not blame me if papa 
gets very put out and angry,” she answered, 
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ruefully, ‘‘ You see we both made a solemn 
compact to live for each other for ever and 
ever when I was younger, and it would be sin- 
ful to break it, wouldn’t it?” 

He could not refrain from smiling at her 
artlessness—half woman, half child—standing 
on the very verge of the river of knowledge, 
yet perfectly unconscious in her maiden purity 
of the powerful depths of unfathomless pas- 
sion that lay in her nature if. it were only 
fully roused. 

He was elated and joyous even at this tardy 
concession, for it gave him hope, and his san- 
guine nature anticipated entire triumph. 

‘**Do you wish me success?”’ he asked, 
tenderly. ‘ 

‘It is all so sudden, so strange,” she urged, 
coyly. ‘I wish I knew what to say!" 

«I will tell you! sweet one!” he whispered, 
clasping the slender waist rapturously, and 
thinking what a sweet model she would make, 
of the divine inspiration it would be to him in 
his beloved art to possess it for ever and aye. 
‘* Say, Leslie, I love you.” 

‘‘ How canI say that!” she replied, ruefully, 
‘‘ when the only love I really feel is for papa. 
I like you very much; you have been so kind 
and patient, giving me your valuable time and 
advice. Oh, yes! I like you very, very much!” 

This was certainly not the answer he wanted 
to hear from her lips, and it cooled his ardour 
somewhat ; but he reflected that lovely young 
heiresses were not to be found quite so plenti- 
ful as blackberries in autumn, and he was 
fain to appear content with this cold return to 
his wooing, though his heart throbbed with 
misgivings. 

That evening he had a private conference 
with the Major, and was agreeably surprised 
at the temperate and encouraging answer. 

“Have you gained my child’s affection?” 
he asked, anxiously. ‘‘Is her heart already in 
your keeping?” 

“I dare not flatter myself to say so much, 
my dear Major, but I assure you I have had 
Miss Marriot’s sanction to speak to you.” 

“Then you have won my little girl's heart, 
or she would never have permitted you to 
come to me,” he rejoined. ‘ Well I can only 
say she is worthy of the brightest and best 
man created. I had hoped to have kept her 
by my side some years yet, but I must sacri- 
fice my own happiness to ensure hers. I need 
not entreat you to guard and cherish her when 
she leaves her old father.”” Tears moistened his 
eyes at the thought of parting with his pet, 
and his voice became husky. 

‘I pledge you my honour that her happi- 
ness shall be my first thought and care,” Keith 
responded fervently, grasping his host’s hand 
in token of his faith, 

Pearl was dazed when Leslie Leith left her ; 
it all seemed like a dream. , 

** What is love ?’’ she murmured, in confused 
perplexity. ‘Is it to feel happy in the society 
of anyone? Leslie says he loves me, and he is 
clever and nice, and all that.” 

Here she stopped short, her thoughts could 
not soar further; all she could realise now 
was @ feeling of unrest, and this the poor child 
put down to love. 

‘* You have stolen a march upon me, my pet,”’ 
her father said cheerily, as he took her in his 
arms to bid her good-night. “ You little rogue, 
so this handsome Keith has supplanted your 
old dad!” 

‘Oh! no papa! no one on earth could take 
your place,” she replied tremulously. ‘‘ Are you 
very angry ?”’ 

“* Angry, child!” he repeated, gently ; ‘‘ can 
you see aught but affection in my eyes? I 
knew the time would come when some bold 
knight would ask me for my only treasure. I 
could not shut you up in a casket, you know. 
Leslie Keith I like very much, and I believe it 
is all for the best, dear. Your future happiness 
is my one aim—all I live for in fact. To ensure 
it I would forfeit anything. A time must 
arrive when I may be taken away from your 
side. Death would be robbed of all its sting in 
the knowledge that you were safely garnered 
in the home and heart of a good husband.” 





‘Oh, papa! do not talk of leaving me,” she 
sobbed. ‘‘ {6 would break my heart to leave 
you, even a short time. You and I will always 
live together. I like Leslie, but I love you ; we 
belong to each other. Tell him so.” 

“It would scarcely be kind to tell him his 
little sweetheart is crying because someday 
she will have to leave her dad,” he said, 
tenderly. “ It might make him jealous. These 
lovers are very exacting sometimes.” 

Only a little sighing sob escaped the quiver- 
ing lips as he kissed and bl her, and bade 
her good-night, fully satisfied that her affec- 
tions had been won by Leslie Keith ; her agita- 
tion and tears he ascribed to maidenly coyness 
and excitement. 

“This is a surprise, indeed, Major!” Miss 
Carnegy observed, insinuatingly. ‘I hope dear 
Pearl has chosen one who will make her 
happy !” 

‘**T have no doubt as to that. He is a most 
estimable young man. I have expressed to 
him my wishes not to take my pet away for 
a year. [t will give them time and opportu- 
nity to become better acquainted. I am op- 
posed to hurried marriages.” 

“I am 80 very pleased to hear it,” she 
purred. ‘‘ For I dreaded least I should lose my 
charze, whom to know is to love.”’ 

“A year,” he added, “is my only stipula- 
tion. In the meanwhile, my darling will have 
you to advise and counsel with in this im- 
portant time of her young life.” 

“A year!” she mentally argued. “I had 
hoped to have been mistress of Waterchase 
long before that!’’ Aloud, she said softly, 
turning on him a pensive, but witching glance 
from her lustrous eyes, “I cannot ex- 
press my gratitude to you for the great 
trust you have reposed in me. No 
mother could feel more anxious than I do 
now to influence dear Pearl, and guide her 
to the goal of her own felicity and happi- 
ness.” 

“The obligation is on mine and Pearl's 
side,” ke replied, courteously. ‘In fact, I 
may say candiily that I have felt easier in 
my mind ever since you made one of our 
household, for I began to feel my daughter 
was being sadly neglected. A lady’s influence 
is always potent; an old fogey like me only 
spoilt her. It wants tact and the tug of a silken 
rein to manage such skittish craft.” 

‘*I consider you very far from the fogey- 
class, Major,” she murmured, silkily thrust- 
ing forth a shapely silk-stockened foot, in a 
pretty morocco'shoe, to catch his attention ; 
‘‘and as for old, I can scarcely realise dear 
Pearl is your daughter at times. The differ. 
ence of age is certainly not on the surface.’’ 

He looked at her keenly, to see if this siren 
was flattering him, but her face was on guard. 
It wore its most alluring smiles, and cer- 
tainly did not betray its wily owner. 

‘‘I wish my feelings felt as fresh, then, as 
my face,”” he laughed, good-humouredly, per- 
fectly convinced that Miss Carnegy was a most 
perfect specimen of womanhood. For where's 
the man of middle-age who can feel quite 
proof against the cunning flattery of a beau- 
tiful woman, much as he may vaunt his dis- 
taste for that kind of thing? 

Pearl became an enigma to herself, for her 
heart leaped with delight when her lover bade 
her adieu to return to his duties in town. His 
watchful devotion fretted her. It seemed like 
a bondage, aloss of liberty, and she pined for 
her old untrammelled freedom of action. 

She reproached herself for her coldness 
secretly, as he bent over her and said passion- 
ately,— 

‘* My own Pearl, my dear one, you will not 
forget me while absent? You willtry to care 
for mea little more?” 

A sadness crept into her tell-tale face, and 
she said wistfally,— 

‘ Yes, I will try.” 


Then she smiled her farewell as he drove 


a and the memory of the sweet sunny face 
dweltin his mind. He felt perfectly easy and 
tranquil, and longed for the hour to arrive when 


he could return to his lady-love to recommence 
his wooing. 

‘*I must try and love him,” she argued to 
herself, as she left the window. ‘ Papa likes 
him, Miss Carnegy likes him, and he is nice, 
ever so nice, and s0 clever! What a very per. 
verse thing I must be not to care for anyone £0 
admired and beloved.” 

While musing she ran right into the arms of 
her companion, as she was seeking her room. 

“ What, dreaming of that last good-bye kiss, 
Pearl, dear?” she remarked, playfully. “It 
will not bea year before the wedding bells are 
set ringing, I venture to predict, twining 
her arms round the supple waist with beseem. 
ing affection. 

**You are mistaken then, for I intend to 
keep my freedom even longer than that. I 
cannot endure the thought of leaving papa. 
It doesn’t seem right to desert him now that I 
am old enough to be some comfort to him. 
He is so unselfish and sacrificing that he will 
not confess how miserable and lonely he will 
feel when he is left alone. My happiness is 
paramount—the one object of his life.” 

“This is rather s Yeasoning from a 
bride-elect !’’ interrupted Miss Carnegy, her 
face darkening, and biting her lips to repress 
the retort which sprang to them. ‘I mean 
for one who has just said good-bye to her 
fiancé, and whose kisses are still warm on her 
lips.” 

ni I daresay I am totally different to other 
girls,” she returned, with a sigh of regret, not 
noticing the baleful expression on Miss 
Carnegy’s dark face. ‘‘ You see I have never 
been brought up like other girls ; I have always 
been papa’s shadow. It was a thousand pities 
I wasn’t a boy; I am sure I should have 
copied him in everything, because I look upon 
him as being the incarnation of goodness, you 


e. 
“This absurd worship, for I can give it no 
other term, my dear, must be quelled,” she 
interposed, chidingly ; ‘‘ it will cause jealousy 
and trouble. You are no longer achild. If I 
speak a little sharply you will, I know, pardon 
me; it is my zeal for your real happiness.” 

‘I am sure of it,’’ Pearl returned, simply, 
giving her an affectionate kiss, and running 
up to her room to dress to take her father for 
their usual drive in her basket carriage. 

Her wonted cheerfulness returned as they 

rattled through the rasset hedgerows bestrewn 
with morsels of straw, cast by the wind in 
fantastic loops; past the crimson glory of the 
belt of copper beeches by the old spinny just 
behind the blacksmith’s forge, where the 
hammer going click-clack ,was borne ‘on the 
still air, and sounded rural and musical to 
Pearl, who loved this delightful little spot 
better than any mountain grandeur of far-off 
lands. 
“Oh, look at that beautiful cloth of gold, 
dad!” she cried, gaily, pulling up and captur- 
ing a huge spray of bright red blossoms with 
the golden hook of her sunshade. ‘I will 
take these to Betsy Blunt. . You won’t mind 
waiting a minute, papa?” giving him a coax- 
ing smile; “invalids love a few flowers and a 
visit, even though it may be only a flying 
one!” 

Of course, the Major gave his assent. 
When gid he ever refuse this cherished idol 
anything it laid in} his power to give or 
confer? : 

As they neared the Vicarage a sudden im- 
pulse seized Pearl to alight and make a call 
on Mrs. Vivian. Shespun round her pair of 

nies to the carriage gates in a perfectly 
Bashing style, as a dog-cart came hurriedly 
out, resulting in a close shave for both drivers. 

Pearl pulled back with all her might, so did 
the driver of the dog-cart, whose magnificent 
cob was fairly dragged on its haunches by the 
iron grip of its master, who saw the impend- 
ing danger, and determined to avert it. 

The Major became pale as death, and thrust 
his hand to his heart as if in pain, but 
breathed not a syllable lest he should unnerve 

r Pearl in her strenuous efforts to prevent 





a catastrophe. 
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«“ Thanks, very many thanks!’’ Pearl ex- 
ciaimed, gratefally, waving her hand to the 
gentleman. ‘Your presence of mind has 
saved us.” 

“And yours,” he added, raising his straw 
cap, and revealing a grand head thickly 
clustered with chestnut hair, a regular rip- 
pling mass of sunny curls. 

‘‘ How handsome!” she thought. 

“What a sweet picture!’’ he murmured, 
his eyes involuntarily resting on the fair girl, 
who sat smiling radiantly now that all danger 
was over. 

A swift blush rushed into her face as she 
met the earnest gaze of a pair of grey eyes 
bent upon her inquiringly, as if puzzled to 
know who the sweet owner of the basket- 
carriage could possibly be. 

“You have saved us from a nasty spill,” 
observed the Major, raising his hat in re- 
sponse. ‘“ Pray accept my grateful thanks on 
behalf of my daughter and myself.” 


Then the two gentleman bowed, and the 


dog-cart passed out of sight just as Mrs. 
Vivian hastened down the steps with fright- 
ened face to greet her visitors. 

“T trust you are not hurt?” she’panted out. 
‘‘T was so terribly alarmed for a moment. I 
fost all my usual nerve when I saw Sir Clive’s 
dog-cart positively crashing into your dear 
little carriage.” 

“Oh! it was only fun!’’ laughed Pearl; 
‘‘ we were exhibiting our skill for your edifica- 
tion, Mrs. Vivian,’’ (shaking hands with the 
trembling matron, and springing out and pat- 
ting her ponies caressingly. 

“Sir Clive!'’ repeated the Major. ‘Was 
that Sir Clive Carington, of Carington 
Court?” 

“‘ Yes, the very same,” assented Mrs. Vivian, 
leading her visitors intoa delicious little draw- 
ing-room. ‘He only returned from abroad 
the day before yesterday, after an absence of 
nearly three years.” 

‘“‘T presume he is going{to settle down and 
take up his position ?”’ 

‘‘T fear not; he told the vicar he is only 
paying the Court a flying visit. I am so very 
disappointed, for he is a most charitable and 
large-hearted man. We canill afford to spare 
such, especially as the winter draws nearer, 
and our poor are increasing in age and infirmi- 
ties.’ 

Pearl was listening mutely, and revolving 
in her mind if the lord of Carington would 
flit away before they could call at the Court, in 
conformity with the usual custom in county 
towns and villages. 

Mrs. Vivian ordered in tea, after which 
they both bade their hostess adieu, but not 
before Pearl culled some asters, white as 
snow-flakes, and some starry jasmine to add 
to her golden glories, and fashioned them all 
into a pretty bouquet for the bed-ridden Betsy 
Blunt, whom she called upon on their return 
journey, trying her father’s patience consider- 
ably by her long stay. 

The oy ws topic at dinner was the meet- 
ing of Sir Clive Carington. 

‘‘He is so handsome!’ Pearl burst forth, 
enthusiastically. ‘I wish you could have 
seen him pull up his horse, Miss Carnegy. 
His wrists seemed to be made of iron, and his 
face to be marble in its intensity. Wasn’t it, 
papa?” 

“T should very much like to catch a glimpse 
of this gallant knight,” she simpered. ‘I 
hope you are not shaken, Major?” this with 
grave concern. ‘‘ These daring exploits of 
dear Pearl's are a leetle too much for ordinary 
nerves.” 

“Té was not the child’s fault,’’ he said 
loyally; ‘‘she is caution itself. It was pure 
accident, and only her brave courage saved us 
from a nasty breakdown.” 

Tact, which she was the mistress of, bade 
her change the subject, as she saw it was no 
use decrying Pearl’s love of driving to the 
Major. 

As soon as breakfast was over the next 
morning, Pearl suggested they should both 
visit Carington Court. 





“Tt would seem so uncouth of us to let him 
go away without paying our respects, especi- 
ally as we are his nearest neighbours,’’ she 
argued. 

He acquiesced, as he always did, in the end, 
and away she flew to don her prettiest cos- 
tume in a perfect fever of delight—why she 
couldn’t have explained. She only knew that 
her dreams had been haunted by a noble, 
strong-purposed countenance, with a head 
covered with rings of soft brown hair that 
clustered round a broad forehead deeply 
tanned with Southern suns. 

Her heart gave a bound of pleasure as the 
Baronet came forward to meet them, just as 
they entered the lodge gate, where they sur- 
prised him tossing a chubby little boy into 
mid-air, amid its shouts of delight, laughing 
himself at the urchin’s wild glee. 

Plump went the child into its mother’s 

arms as Pearl and her father appeared on the 
scene, 
_ “ Thisis, indeed, a pleasure! ’’ the said, shak- 
ing hands and bidding them welcome to the 
court, and conducting them into the mansion 
with the free grace of an old friendship rather 
than a new one, and took them over the place, 
which wasa regular museum of curiosities, 
collected from every country by his art-loving 
ancestors. 

“What treasures these are!” Pearl ex- 
claimed in a burst of admiration at some 
splendid paintings on china that hung clus- 
tered in profusion in Sir Carington'’s own den, 
as he termed it. 

‘They ware painted by an artist in Flo- 
rence who died,’ he replied gravely ; ‘‘ they are 
perfect, are they not? May I offer you a 
couple ?” 

“It would be robbing you, Sir Clive!’ she 
protested. 

“It would give me more pleasure*than I 
could say,” he murmured emphatically. 

“It seems a pity to neglect so fine a pro- 
perty as this, Sic Clive! ” remarked Major 
Marriot, joining them (he had been deeply in- 
terested in some coins of a very ancient date). 
“TI trust itis not quite correct, this talk of 
your leaving ?”” 

“I certainly had intended to do so. Man 
proposes, but——” 

‘* We may conclude you have thought better 
of it,” the Major added. ‘I am heartily glad 
to hear it; so is my daughter, I am sure, 
whose little head is crammed with schemes 
for the well-being of her pensioners, and 
sadly needs aid I know.” 

“And shall have it,” he said eagerly. “‘My 
purse is at your command, Miss Marriot. 
All I ask is to use it freely while I am here.” 

‘** Make hay while thesun shines, eh ?” she 
laughed. ‘‘ But suppose I have a long spell 
of sunshine, that our influence with the clerk 
of the weather,” glancing up into his face with 
a dash of coyness mixed with mischief, 
“should induce him to shine all the winter 
through ?”’ 

“Tf I were that happy individual and you 
the pleader, doubtless the sun would never 
set on the homes of your pensioners until 
wor needs had been relieved,” he said mean- 
ingly. 

A rosy red flooded her face as their 
eyes met for an instant, and in shy confu- 
sion she lowered hers and changed the subject 
Py inquiring where that funny spiral staircase 

to. 

‘* May I explore the rooms, Sir Clive?” she 
said, demurely. 

He gave his consent, and away she darted, 
trilling like a young lark,— 

‘* Upstairs, downstairs, and in my 

chamber.” 


** Will you come, Major,” asked Sir Clive, 
looking after Pearl, with a yearning desire to 
join her. 

‘I must beg to be excused; my limbs, or 
taste, does not lie with cobwebs and dusty 
rooms. I'll amuse myself with the pic- 
tures for a few moments. I see you have 
some of the old masters in yonder room ?” 


lady’s 
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“Oh! yes, several,” assented the Baronet 
eagerly, bounding upstairs after Pearl, whom 
he found very busily employed adjusting the 
tail of a rocking-horse with pins. 

‘‘ Never was old Rolypoly so highly 
honoured, Miss Marriot. That venerable fel- 
low was your humble servant's first steed.” 

‘‘Then this was your nursery, Sir Clive ?”’ 
she returned. ‘ How strange I should have 
found this room first!” 

“Ts it Kismet that brought you to the den 
where I lived under female despotism, I won- 
der?’ he said softly, gazing at the pretty 
jewelled fingers pinning on the mangy-looking 
tail to the tough leather. Strange to relate, 
he felt it imperative on him to assist her, and 
there was a deal of confusion between the 
brown and white hands; they got mixed most 
unaccountably. 

‘* You would not like to be alittle boy again, 
I suppose?” she ventured to observe when 
Rolypoly was made tidy, and she stood look- 
ing out through the iron bars at the oak- 
dotted park below. 

“Tf I had a fairy to mend my horses 
and my manners I dare be sworn I would.” 

“Then you would be a regular little old 
dotard of five that papa was reading about 
the other day,” she retorted, archly; “a 
regular precocious marvel !"’ 

“The marvel would be the fairy,” he in- 
terposed; ‘not the urchin. They are plenti- 
ful enough. What do you say to trying the 
experiment of acting as the good fairy to this 
big boy? I'll promise to be very obedient and 
docile;” this in a half-comical, half-tender 
tone that sent Pearl into a fever of nervous 
flurry. 

‘*T am sure you would try to be, Sir Clive,” 
moving towards the door. ‘ Papa will think 
the spitiers have eaten us up if we delay any 
longer.” 

Away she flew—a veritable fairy in his eyes 
—for love had sent its magic arrow quivering 
into his heart for weal or woe. 

“ The hght that lies in woman's eyes” had 
at'last touched and quickened his very soul, 
filling it with new delights, which even he 
never dreamt the rosy god could bestow. 

He had reached six-and-twenty with but a 
few youthful follies en his conscience, his 
tastes being wholly absorbed in the chase, the 
field, or hunting wild boars, or tigers in the 
jungle. Women had bored him after a few 
minutes’ conversation. 

“ Pretty nonentities,"’ he was wont to style 
them. ‘Paint, powder, and furbelows and 
insipid prattle!” His friends, in consequence, 
gave him the sobriquet of ‘‘ Hermit.” 

The Major cordially proffered the hospitality 
of Waterchase, when, after a sumptuous lun- 
cheon, Sir Clive Carington was compelled to 
let his visitors ‘depart. The offer was, as 
may readily be guessed, eagerly accepted, and 
he was foolish enough to count the hours 
before he could, with etiquette, present him- 
self at the shrine of all his earthly hopes. 

The end of a month found him still at 
Broadstairs, revelling in draughts of [elixir 
far more dangerous to him than anything of 
war with wild denizens of the jungle. 

He knew but one real happiness— to be near 
Pearl—te take furtive peeps at the glowing 
young face as he related many of his adven- 
tures to her father—to feel the stolid hardness 
of his former nature yielding under her 
gracious girlish influence—to bask in the sun- 
shine of her innocent presence. 

There was one inmate of the establish- 
ment he ‘took a rooted antipathy to, try as 
hard as he could to overcome the feeling, the 
object of it being Miss Carnegy, whose dulcet, 
serpentine blandishments had no power over 
him. 

“She puts me in mind of those Spanish 
women, whoensnare you by their artful wiles, 
then threaten you with their poignards if you 
wish to cast off your fetters. Ugh! she makes 
me shiver!’’? he mused one delicious still 
October evening between his whiffs of a par- 
ticularly good cigar, as he lent on the terrace 
and gazed at the silver glimmer dancing on 
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the calm sea, caused by the young moon, which 
shone out like a big diamond. 

A sound of sweet music floated from the 
drawing-room. It was Pearl singing a quaint, 
old English ballad, ‘* The Bailiff's daughter of 
Islington,” one of her father’s especial favour- 
ites. 

In an instant he had flung away his cigar, 
and joined Pearl and the Major, who was play- 
ing chess with Miss Carnegy, her well-shaped 
arms bare to the elbow, the lace fluttering 
around them, adding to their beauty. 

“Can we induce you to join us at draughts 
or chess?” asked the Major, ‘‘ now you have 
finished your cigar?” 

‘‘ Nothanks, music before all,”’ the Baronet 
returned, frankly. 

“Pearl Marriot you mean,” Miss Carnegy 
thought spitefully, making a false move in 
her jealousy to see so many mén worship at 
this peony-faced chit's feet, as she deemed 
her. 


Song after song was sung, and the evening 
sped away, as others had done before it, leav- 
ing Sir Clive in a state of feverish hope, 
mingled with keen pain, which he could not 
shape into words. One fact would stare him in 
the face—a settled repulsion on Pearl's part to 
be alone with him ever since that first morn- 
ing she brightened the old nursery with her 
presence. 

She positively seemed to shrink from him, 
as if with fear. Yet her brown eyes would 
sparkle with fun and happiness when he sat 
near her while in the society of others. 

“This uncertainty is unbearable,” he argued, 
as he strode back to his lonely bachelor home 





fancy I have found them (this significantly). 
Shall I name the gentleman?” 

‘** No--oh, no!” pleaded poor Pearl, all of a 
tremble, for her own conscience accused her, 
and in her simplicity she believed Miss 
Carnegy really had probed her guilty secret. 

‘*Why ‘oh no’?”’ she asked, tantalisingly, 
‘if they were good thoughts, but I fear they 
were a leetle bit mixed, that a certain gentle- 
man who was here last evening figured prin- 
cipally in them in place of the absent lover!” 

‘* No—oh, no!’ murmured Pearl, crouching 
down in her corner and trying to hide her 
burning face in the folds of the heavy curtain. 
‘* Please do not tease me, Carnegy dear,”’ this 
imploringly. 

‘* I wish it were in my power to obey you,” 
she continued, ‘‘but I dare not. You are 
standing on a precipice, and I feel it my duty 
to warn you before dire trouble follows, which 
it surely will unless you drop flirting with Sir 
Clive Carington !”’ 

‘‘ How dare you say such a wicked thing ?”’ 
she exclaimed, angrily, All her gentleness fled 
at the coarse unwomanly way of attack. ‘ It 
is false. I never flirted with Sir Clive!” 

Then she burst into a torrentof tears. This 
open revolt was very terrifying to her tormen- 
tress, whose position in the household was not 
quite so secure as to enable her to offend its 
young mistress. 

‘‘ You misunderstand me, dear child!” she 
answered, tenderly. ‘I would not wound your 
feelings forthe world. You ought to know me 


better than that by thistime. Why, the term 


one evening. ‘‘Is there someone else in the | 


field?’’ Great drops of perspiration bedewed 
his forehead at the fearful thought. ‘Oh, no! 
it would have leaked out! I must have heard 
it! Ill-news always flies apace; but this sus- 


pense must be stopped, or I shall go wild! I'll ' 


put matters to the test to-morrow! This is 
cruel torture !”’ 

With this resolve he made himself some- 
what easier, and contrived to sleep part of the 
night—a rare event for him since Pearl had 


dawned upon his life to fill it with eostati> | 


bliss one moment, and the throes of miserable 
torment the next. 

She, poor child, was leal and true indeed to 
Leslie Keith, though her heart rebelled. Every 


week she wrote a long budget ot their doings, | 


not omitting the visits of Sir Clive Carington. 

‘He is a very nice neighbour, so charitable 
and kind to the poor,’’ she said at the close of 
one of her letters. ‘‘ Papa is quite attached 
to him, and I am sure you will like, him 
too!”’ 

After that brief allusion to their new 
acquaintance no more was said. Somehow she 
found it rather difficult to write about him or 
his charitable works. 

Miss Carnegy’s sharp eyes had not been 
idle. She easily detected how matters stood 


with Sir Clive, and determined to take Pearl — 


to task before a crisis occurred. 

‘* All my plans will be crashed if this mar- 
riage with Keith is broken off,” she muttered. 
anxiously. ‘‘ My one aim must be to hasten it, 
or the Major will slip through my fingers, for 
Sir Clive hates me in his heart. I can read it 
in his face; he suspects something. Can he 
ever have known mein the past! (here she 
shivered in very terror). Faugh! I’m simply 


flirt is used in fun, badinage,what you will. We 
all flirt. I flirt!” (this gushingly.) ‘* Of course 
Ido, with any of the irresistible males who are 
harmless. WhatI wished to convey to that 
dear little sensitive head was to be cautious, 
just a wee bit. For instance, plead an excuse 
when Sir Clive asks you to sing an especial 
song, and oppose so many.of his visits. 
Suggest to papa that it bores you.’’ 

‘That would be false, because I like his 
society,’’ she retorted. 

“Did I not say so just now when you 
became so fierce, ma chére?"’ 


‘“ Liking anyone is not flirting with them. I! 





on her heart, and, Heaven 4 2 more 
recious than any and all she had received 
rom the man who was her affianced husband, 

“* Why do you shrink from me?” he asked, 
catching hold of her hands, and looking at the 
blanched face which gazed at him in mute, 
tearless agony. . 

‘‘T am too late,” he gasped, in despair. 

‘* Pity me,’’ she implored, piteously. 

He dropped her hands, and covered his face 
with one low cry of pain. 

White as marble she stood, not daring to 
raise her eyes, to even offer one grain of so- 
lace to that storm-riven soul that was fight- 
ing its grim battle with self. 

‘* Would to Heaven I had known it before,” 
he groaned. ‘All is lost!—all is lost!” and 
he staggered to a chair, and buried his face 
* his hands, as if to shut ont the light of 

ay. 

** Can you ever forgive me ?” she murmured, 
‘“ Would that I could bear all the pain. Oh, 
that we had never met !”’ 

**T am a weak fool,” he said, tremulously. 
“ Heaven help me, but I loved you so, and 
I was mad enough to think no man lived 
who could keep you from me. Oh, my love! 
—mylove! It is I who must ask for pardon 
for being too sangoine. You are blameless. 
On me rests the burden and the blame ;”’ and 
with these words he rose, and groped his way 
out of her presence like an inebriate. 

Her first impulse was to follow him to offer 
consolation. A piteous little cry escaped her 

rched lips, and in the anguish of hopeless 
_ air she flung herself down on. the floor 
and sobbed bitter, heart-burning tears. 

There Miss Carnegy found her, to her 
astonishment. A few minutes after the hall 
door closed with a bang, and the distracted 
Baronet fled from all he prized on earth for 
honour’s sake, 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, tell me what has hap- 
pened ?”” Miss Carnegy exclaimed. ‘Are you 
ill? Speak, Pearl! Shall I call your papa?” 

“No; let me be in , in mercy’s name,” 
she moaned, ‘‘ my head is bursting!” 

‘Sir Clive has been here. I was dressing 
when he arrived, and he has gone,” she said, 


detest the name; itis an insult to utter it to in grava tones. ‘‘ He has offended you? Why 
one who never deserved it. I hold the girl who | did you not take my timely warning?” 


deserves it unworthy even the respect of her 
own sex.” 

“You misinterpret the term altogether, 
dear, but we must not split straws over 
quibbles. Only be a trifle guarded, lest we 
make a certain gentleman jealous when he 
comes to feast his eyes on his little fiancée.” 

Like a wise tactician, she dropped the sub- 
ject, seeing it was a particularly sore one with 
her charge, determining to watch closely, 
and use all her arts to entrap the Major by 
some bold coup. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Sm Cutve’s resolve to put matters to a 


| : : : ; 
test, once conceived, was carried out in swift 


childishly ridiculous, conjuring up _,spectres | 


that were laid years ayo!” 

“ What will you sell your thoughts for, ma 
chere?”’ she said, sweetly, later on that after- 
noon, coming across Pearl curled up on a 


window seat, a book of poems lying idly on | 


her lap. 

Aconscious flush dyed her cheeks as she 
met the basilisk gaze of her companion. 

‘* I—I was lost. I mean I was not thinking 
of anything in particular,” she stammered, 
rising and taking hold of her neglected book, 
as if to commence reading. 

“Are you quite sure sure, dear Pearl?” she 
persisted, “that a gentleman wasn’t the 
theme of your thoughts you term as lost? I 


haste, for his heart hungered to reveal its store- ' 


house of love to the one who had awakened it. 

Armed with a spray of orange blossom, 
culled from one of the conservatories, he made 
his way to Waterchase, with the intention of 
using it as a little trap to catch the jewel he 
coveted. 

“ What a delightful little spray!” she ex- 
claimed, as he offered it for her acceptance, 
‘*‘ And an orange and all. I will keep the orange 
as a curiosity. I never saw one growing in 
England before!” 

“Take the giver with it,” he pleaded, in a 
low tremulous voice, that shook with the inten. 
sity of its passion. “Those flowers will fade 
and die, and so will tay heart, if youdo not have 
compassion on me.” 

The impassioned flood of words poured forth 
so hurriedly that Pearl stood dazed for a brief 
minute, not knowing whether to fly from his 
side, or avow the bitter truth now that Sir 
Clive had spoken those burning words of love 


—words that were engraven in letters of fire | 








“ Sir Clive is a king. among.men,” she cried, 
fiercely, rising up and confronting her ques- 
tioner defiantly. ‘‘ He has not offended me; 
he would not hurt or offend even one of 
Heaven's lowliest creatures.” 

Then her mood changed to a remorseful one 
for showing such ingratitude ta one whom she 
felt, was only advising her for her own good. 

“‘ Bear with me, Carnegy, dear,’ she wailed 
forth, burying her. tear-stained face in her 
bosom ; ‘‘Iamso wretched. If it were not 
for dear papa I could almost wish I were 
dead !"” 


“* Why, what is it all about?” 

‘‘ I must never tell you or anyone as long 
as I live.” 

‘Then there must be some terrible secret 
you fear to disclose,” she said, maliciously, her 
eyes dancing with wicked triumph. _ 

* Have some pity, and forbear torturing me 
with unfounded suspicions,” she urged, plain- 
tively. ‘My sorrow is surely sufficient.’ 

«« But why not confide imme ?’’ she wheedled, 
“or your father ?”’ 

Tt would break his heart,” Pearl sobbed. 
“ He believes me so happy, and my life is @ 
wicked lie.” 

“I can see it all. What I guessed has really 

come to pass. You have played with fire, and 
have come out scathed.”’ 
- “Bor Heaven's sake, do not betray me 
she besought. ‘I fought, oh ! so hard against 
this love, and thought I had won till he came, 
and ——” ’ 

‘Asked you to be his wife,” added Miss 
Carnegy. 

“I never said so. Do not seek to know 
what it is not in my power to tell,” forgetting, 
poor.girl! in her agitation that she was ré- 
vealing everytaing. ‘Iam the plighted wife 
of Leslie, and I must be worthy of the name 
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bear and his, which willone day be mine. 
Papa would spurn me if I became a jilt, a 
heartless flirt. Oh, no! I will be true, if you 
will assist me and keep my secret.” 

“If you promise to give up seeing Sir 
Clive, and hasten your marriage,” she said, 
guardedly. “ Your future is at stake, there- 
fore I must insist upon you obeying me so 

“T’ll promise anything,’ she said, at 
random, “‘ only be true to me!”’ 

With tight-drawn lips, that had no sympathy 
or pity for this young, motherless girl, whose 
whole heart was teeming with noble thoughts 
and aspirations, whose one craving was to 
save pain by even sacrificing self, she gave the 
required assurance, enjoining her victim to 
obey her mandate—marry before the year ex- 
pired, as commanded by her father. 

With laggard, weary steps she then gained 
her room to lave her tear-swollen face, so aa 
to appear bright and fresh before her father. 

“ Reynolds says Sir Clive has been here, 
my dear!” her father observed, after that 
stately individual had departed with -the 
cloth. ‘ Did you see him?” 

Miss Carnegy was cracking a walnut, and 
wanted breathlessly for her answer. 

“ Yes, papa ; but he was in a hurry.” 

‘Rather unusual for him. What induced 
him tocome then? Did he want to see me?” 

“T think not, papa. I—Itold him you were 
engaged with your lawyer.” 

“What a foolish fellow to run off just 
because I was busy for a few minutes. The 
fact is, he was nervous at being left alone with 
two ladies,’’ he said, merrily, quite unconscious 
of the pain he was inflicting upon Pearl. 

The next news they heard was the sudden 
departure of Sir Clive for London, causing 
amazement to the Major. 

“What an extraordinary fellow he is to run 
off without a word | His father was considered 
eccentric, and the son is following in his feot- 
steps,’ he grumbled somewhat petulantly, for 
he had taken a liking for the genial Baronet’s 
society, and began to look upon it as a settled 
en to.have his daily or - evening 
visits, 

This change threw him more into the 
company of the wily companion of an evening, 
for Pearl took the first opportunity after 
dessert to escape to her retreat, leaving the 
field open to the enemy,.and, most remarkable 
to relute, these absences were not even noticed, 
for the blandishments of Miss Carnegy en- 
tirely absorbed the Major, who was now com- 
pletely convinced that she was the incarnation 
of all womanly virtue and beauty. 

She it was who poured ont his coffee and 
put thesugar and cream in it to suit his taste, 
and wheeled his chair to the davenport, gave 
him his letter-case and inkstand. Thus far had 
= ousted his child from her rightful posi- 
ion. 

He, poor deluded man, never suspected any 
treachery; he noticed Pearl was rather 
pale and thin; but Miss Carnegy. laughingly 
observed that engaged girls generally pined a 
little when their lovers were forced to ba away 
from them. 

_Christmas arrived, bringing with it Leslie 
Keith and a present for his little sweetheart, as 
he always called her. 

Pearl twisted the costly bracelet listlessly 
round her arm which lacked the plumpness 
it possessed when he bade her love him a little 
more that September morning. 

“You have not given me a kiss or said if 
you like it, and I thought it would please you 
80 much,” he said, anxiously. 

_ “It is too beautiful,” she murmured, lower- 
ing her eyes; ‘ too costly.” 

“Nothing can be too costly for you, Pearl. 
It was my ambition to have this bracelet 

made of pearls intending to give it you the 
day you gave your sweet self to me; then my 
impatience to see it on your arm, to watch the 
Surprise and pleasure from those starry eyes 
spoilt my plans. What it is to be impetuous.” 
.,. You are too kind,” she murmured, with a 
little sickly effort to smile. 





‘*‘What a delicious bracelet!’’ gushed a 
dashing girl, going into fits of admiration. “ It 
is worthy a princess, the pearls are so fine.” 

‘IT suppose I shall bave the pleasure of 
seeing this neighbour, Pearl mentioned in her 
letters,’’ he remarked, as they all sat in front 
of the drawing-room fire at afternoon tea, 
presided over now by Miss Carnegy. 

Pearl had become so listless and languid that 
she gladly yielded the point. 

“TI regret to tell you the bird has flown,” 
the Major rejoined. ‘‘ He came in a hurry and 
took himself off like a meteor. There’s no 
accounting for these rovers, they never seem to 
settle down.” 

‘* He was a very nice fellow, wasn’t he?” 
pursued Keith. 

‘‘ A splendid fellow, first-rate company, up 
in everything,” acquiesced Major Marriot. 

‘* What a shame these dear fellows will run 
away,’’ simpered the gushing young lady to 
Mrs. Vivian, who was regarding Pearl with 
motherly concern, noting how transparent and 
fragile she had become. 

‘Perhaps they are wise, who shall say ? ” 
replied the vicar’s wife mechanically. 

‘* Do. you mean that I am dangerous, dear 
Mrs. Vivian ?’’ she said demurely. 

“You certainly are not;” that lady 
answered. ‘* Why, there could not be a more 
harmless little person where Sir Clive is con- 
cerned ; he is a confirmed bachelor, you know.”’ 

“I think him odious then.” Miss Slater 
laughed. 

Poor Pearl sat mute by the side of her 
betrothed, her hands locked in silent agony be- 
neath a huge fan Miss Carnegy bade her hold 
to screen the fierceness of the fire from her 
face, forced to listen to the commonplace 
—— about one whom she loved dearer than 

e. 

That evening’s post brought a sealed re- 
gistered letter addressed to Miss Marriot, with 
the Carington crest. She turned pale as death 
when Reynolds, the butler, handed it to her, 
and her hand trembled so that she could 
scarcely retain her hold when she saw the well 
known coat of-arms. 

** We will excuse you, my dear,” her father 
said, cheerily. ‘‘I expectitis another Christ- 
mas gift.” 

“It is from Sir Clive. Carington,” she 
managed to gasp out, as she broke the seal ; 
then ina few seconds she resumed’; ‘‘he hassent 
me one hundred pounds to distribute among 
my pensioners, and a hundred blankets are 
at the Court waiting for me to give out.” 

‘“« What a capital fellow he is ! It’s a thonsand 
pities he will not settle down,” broke in the 
Major. ‘‘ But hasn't he sent any message to 
us after cutting off so unceremoniously ?”’ 

‘Only his very best wishes for our health 
and happiness this festive season—nothing 
more, pap3.”” 

The matter then dropped, for Pearl set 
about her task at once. It seemed to put new 
life into her, to have something to do, for his 
sake. Each bank-note was kissed and cried 
over, and the envelope bearing his inscription 
placed in her bosom as a most precious gift— 
more precious than a dozen pearl bracelets, in 
her opinion. 

Old and young had a high old time of it 
round and about Broadstairs. Warm gowns, 
jackets, and coats had already been supplied 
by Pearl and the Vicar’s wife, and a few other 
ladies. ; 

Sir Clive’s money was all expended in beef, 
pork, mutton, tea, raisins, and other comforts. 
The poor were made happy, and grateful hearts 
blessed the sweet giver, together with the absent 
lord of Carington Court. 

A large dinner-party assembled round the 
sumptuous board at Waterchase on Christmas 
Day ; all were merry and good-humoured with 
themselves, and the world in general. 

What mattered it to these well-favoured ones 
that a cruel east wind blew razor gashes against 
the frosted window panes, tearing at the bare 
branches viciously, whistling and moaning 
like a demon storm fiend? They were safely 








housed, where wine and honey flowed un- 
limited. 

There was one in that gay party whose 
heart was sore, nothwithstanding the ani- 
mated scene. Her thoughts strayed to the 
wanderer, whose love had driven him forth, 
miserable and lonely. 

“I wish I could cure the lily whiteness of 
your cheeks, miss! It’s downright aggrivat- 
ting, it is!’’ grumbled Kitty, as she fastened 
sprays of holly in the flowing white satin 
robes, a gift from her father. 

“You will have to be satisfied with my 
cheeks as they are, Kitty,” her mistress said, 
with a smile. ‘‘ You have not told me what 
you think of papa’s present yet.’’ 

‘““Why, it’s the beautifullest dress I ever 
clapped eyeson. It’s just like a bride’s, miss ; 
and now I come to think of it, so are you— 
oe melancholy, pale look brides always 

as!’ . 

‘Your description is rather vague, Kitty. 
You are a very original girl!” 

“I’m sure I mean no offence, miss,” this 
sheepishly, being fearful lest she had angered 
her mistress. ‘It is rather refreshing to hear 
your opinions. You know I dislike flattery. 
By-the-way, I suppose you saw Sam Blunt 
this morning? Did he say where his master 
was when he last wrote to him?” : 

‘Oh! yes, miss! He said he was astaying 
at some great hotel somewhere near a park! ”’ 

‘‘ Then he did not say if he was coming back 
to the Court ?”’ trying to appear unconcerned. 

‘Not a word—leastways not as Sam knows. 
He said that he should want Sam to be ready 
to start for foreign parts very soon, and Sam 
is awfully put out about it,” this with a con- 
scious blush. ‘‘ You see it’s rather hard on us 
just as we have began courting and all, and he 
is the nicest young man I ever knew in my 
life, miss.’’ 

‘“Sweethearts generally are!” Pearl ob- 
served, smilingly; ‘‘and Sam is a very nice 
young man, I am sure, or his master would 
not repose such trust in him; but there goes 
the second bell. I must hasten. Fasten my 
shoes quickly, there's a good Kitty.” 

** You look lovely, little sweetheart!” whis- 
pered Leslie; ‘‘the white gown suits you to 
perfection. I should like to paint you just as 
you are as the Queen of Christmas,’’ taking 
her in his arms, and kissing the snowy brow. 
‘Pearl, give me one kiss, darling! Just a 
little Christmass kiss!” he added, pleadingly. 

She shrank away from his embrace with a 
scared look in her pretty eyes like a stag 
brought to bay, and pulled the berries off her 
dress mechanically. 

‘‘ Why are you always so coy, dear one, 
when we are alone? I shall have a long score 
against you when you are my wife!’’ he said, 
ardently ; “and I mean to be paid ‘in full!” 

‘‘ Papa is calling. Let me go, Leslie,” she 
Priam og and she flitted away—a white, shin- 
ing figure, leaving a soft perfume behind her. 

** How cold she is!’’ he said to himself, with 
a little pang of wounded vanity. ‘I wish I 
could infuse a little warmth into her nature. 
What a contrast to marry Agnes Slater, with 
her tantalising, affectionate manners.” 

Pearl's shy reserve had just commenced to 
pique Leslie Keith, who could not long endure 
her passive conduct without annoyance. 

It seemed incredible to his understanding 
that she could receive all his fervent little 
speeches and lover's endearments, snd yet re- 
main cold and unyielding ; he, the spoilt dar- 
ling of society, the lion of fashionable little 
tea-fights in Mayfair and South Kensington, 
where women hung upon his every sentence 
with breathless interest when he expastiated 
upon the artistic style of wearing a mantilla, 
a shawl, a scarf, or the blending of colours, 
and so forth. Professional beauties would smile 
their most enchanting smiles to coax from 
their oracle his opinion of shoe-buckles versus 
bows, &c., &c. 

That evening, and many which followed, he 
devoted himself in desperation to Agnes 
Slater, sang with her, and guided her hand in 
filling in a beech-tree; but all this seeming 
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interest had not the slightest effect upon Pearl, 
who appeared relieved at the respite from his 
too fervent attentions. 

Gaieties succeeded in quick succession with 
the new year, the last affair being a dance in 
honour of Pearl's birthday. 

‘‘] wish this to be the. gayest of all our 
gatherings, dear Miss Carnegy,” Major Mar. 
riot said animatedly (it had come to dear Miss 
Carnegy now). 

“I will write the invitations at once,’ she 
replied sweetly, tapping the brass dogs with 
her scarlet slipper, and smiling at him with 
eyes and lips in a bewildering fashion that 
sent his pulses throbbing with a nameless 
thrill of exquisite pleasure. ‘‘ Will you help me, 
Major, as Pearl is engaged more agreeably ?” 
this with playful naivete. 

‘I doubt whether they feel happier in their 
young love's dream than I when—er—when 
thatis.” Here she became safily mixed. The 
fact was her witchery had dazzled him to 
such an extent that he nearly lost his reason- 
ing faculties for a brief moment. 

‘* Your words make me very happy too,” 
she said softly, ‘for they bid me hope that I 
have had something to do with your feelings. 
Am I not right?” 

‘* Yes, you have brought peace, and taken a 


- load of care off my shoulders, as well as 


brightening our home with your gracious pre- 
sence. I cannot realise what we should do 
without you,” he returned warmly. 

‘‘Dear Pearl will soon learn to forgot me,” 
she sighed, ‘‘ when she leaves this dear old 
roof tree,and poor me will be cast among 
strangers again, to dream only of the past 
joys never to be renewed. But there, it is ever 
so in this fitful life’s fever ; meetings and part- 
ings from those we love” (this, with a little 
dry sob that she was an adept in bringing to 
her aid when the occasion demanded). “ But 
there, I am a sentimental, foolish creature. 
I can only crave your indulgence, dear 
Major.” 

‘Your sweet womanly feelings do you 
honour. I admire you more forthem; but do 
not, I beg, talk of leaving us, as we cannot 
spare you.” 

‘You forget my services will not be re- 
quired by my charge when she becomes a 
wife ?’’ 

“I forget nothing,” he answered impetu- 
ously. ‘‘ Waterchase must have a mistress ; it 
would be a wilderness without you. No, I 
cannot permit you to leave Waterchase.”’ 

‘I must obey then!” she simpered. ‘ Your 
wishes are my law,” going over to the daven- 
port, and commencing to write the delicate 
pink invitation missives for the forthcoming 
ball; and looking up archly, she added, ‘‘ you 
are leaving me to do all the work.” 

‘*‘How remiss I am,” he rejoined briskly, 
taking the opposite side and setting to energe- 
tically to assist her. “I was dreaming.” 

“Of the fature or the past?” she ques- 
tioned. | 

“Both; somehow they will continually get 
mixed,”’ he said sadly. 

“T’ll take particular care that the pasi 
does not infiuence my fature,’”’ she said 
mentally. ‘‘Iam virtually mistress of Water- 
chase, it only requires a little diplomacy to be 
mistress in reality. You are cautious, as old 
birds generally are, but no match for Thyra 
Carnegy.” 

Farther conversgtion was stopped by the 
entrance of Pearl, who, at the Major’s request, 
gave her help in sending out the notes. Very 
soon a few other stragglers joined them, and 
offered their services, so that pens were 
scratching away furiously for half-an-hour. 


Lights, music, flowers, sweet odours, silvery 
laughter, mingled with the patter of fairy feet, 
that peeped from mazy robes of gauze and 
gossamer, and chief and daintiest of all stood 
out the queen of the revels, clad in a crystal 
frosted white tulle gown, looped with silver 
thistles, a thread of fine pearls round her fair 
young throat. 

“Tam going to claim the privilege of your 





Jjiancé, Pearl, and open the ball with you,” 
whispered. Keith, as she descended the stairs, 
where he was waiting anxiously to catch her, 
before she entered the brilliant throng of 
human butterflies. 

‘*Must I open the ball?” she answered 
simply, averting her eyes from his searching 
glance. 

“You are the star of to-night’s revels, 
sweetheart, and my queen. I mean to claim 
my rights, and take as many dances as the 
law of lovers permits,looking at her programme, 
and jotting his initials down rapidly. 

‘* Really, Leslie, it is too bad!’ she protested 
feebly. ‘‘You are appropriating them all. 
You forget I am not a teetotum !”’ 

‘‘T am going to be covetous. What you do 
not care to dance we will sit out ’—this was 
said in a tone of authority he had never 
asserted before. 

Pearl was besieged with a host of admirers, 
each of them pleading for only one dance, 
much to Keith’s amusement now that he had 
monopolized nearly all in the evening's pro- 
gramme by a bold coup. 

“Tf I could only escape from this bondage,” 
Pearl sighed, retreating behind the amber-silk 
curtains after a waltz. ‘‘Oh how I despise 
myself. Oh, my love, my lost love! why did 
we ever meet? I was happy with my lot, and 
knew not what love meant. Now life is all a 
mockery. If I could only feel the clasp of 
those dear arms and lie my weary head on 
your breast, I think I should be content.” 
Tears bedewed her brown eyes as she conjured 
up that last bitter, yet sweet meeting. 

The casement was half open to admit the 
air into the crowded room; and feeling feverish 
and heated she stepped out on the terrace to 
cool her throbbing temples, when, lo! the very 
man she had been apostrophising stood 
before her, to her utter amazement. 

For a brief instant she thought it was his 
shadow, raised by a heated imagination. 

‘* Pearl, my beloved!” he whispered, ‘I 
have waited to catch one glimpse of you to- 
night ere I leave England. I knew I should 
see you. My heart told me my visit woul¢ not 
be in vain.” 

‘Why did you not comeasa guest?” she 
faltered, her eyes sparkling, her whole frame 
quivering with foy. ae 

‘You ask me that? Oh! Pearl! my heart’s 
only love! You little;know the fire which rages 
in my nature when I even think of another 
man claiming you, whom my very soul craves 
for. I dare not trust myself near you and 
this man, lest I should do him some mischief. 
You asked pity from me; I now implore pity 
from you. I have wrestled against this love 
as a strong man might a deadly pestilence, 
only to find myself vanquished. 

“Pity you! Oh! Clive, my very heart 
bleeds for your suffering—nay, more, it throbs 
now in unison with all you have told me!” 

Then his arms clasped the willowy figure in 
a moment of rhapsody to his breast, and the 
little head, with its wreath of white roses, lay 
in blissful contentment where it had longed to 
rest, while the silvery moon shed its brightest 
gleams upon the pair, and exquisite rapture 
filled their very souls. 

“T must go now, Clive,” she pleaded, get- 
ting alarmed lest her absence should be 
noticed by the lynx-eyed Miss Carnegy; her 
nnaidenly fears battling with her love. 

‘*Give me one kiss; it is not a sin yet!” he 
replied, hoarsely. ‘‘ When next we meet I 
will not tempt you, for you will be a wedded 
wife. It will be the first and last ; the memory 
will have to cheer me in the dreary future 
which, for henceforth, will be aimless.’’ 

He felt her soft arms round his neck—her 
glowing face pressed against his—her loving 
eyes lifted to his, full of a liquid light, that 
thrilled every vein within him. 
£ ‘‘ Heaven in its mercy bless you, my darling, 
and pardon me for this!” he murmured, as 
he pressed a long, burning kiss on the dewy 
lips, and untwined her arms from their Bron 

Half dazed she clasped the stone bal e 





for support as he passed from her sight, grop. 
ing his way like one intoxicated with wine. 

“Gone!” she gasped in despair, clutching 
her white fur wrap round her shivering form. 
The gaunt bare branches of the trees seemed 
to echo her words, and repeat them in weird, 
mocking gusts. 

“Gone!” to her quickened senses. Then 
she dragged her tired limbs into the room, 
her face all pale and tear-stained, and in a 
panic of fear lest someone should see her in 
this sorrowful plight. 

‘Where have you been, my pet?” asked 
her father, catching sight of her as she had 
nearly gained the door. ‘Leslie has been 
disconsolate about you!” 

‘The room was hot, and I went to the win. 
dow for air, papa,’ she managed to reply, not 
daring to raise her face to his lest he should 
see its piteous suffering. 

‘I will send Miss Carnegy to you, dear. She 
will know what to give you to brighten you 
u Na 

“No, please, don’t,” she said, quickly. “I 
—I am all right, papa. I only need a few 
moments’ rest. Do not send her. You will 
not, will you?” 

‘*Certainly not, my child, if you can dis. 

nse with her,” wondering at her earnestness, 

ut putting it down to the waywardness of 
youth. 

When she again joined the dancers all trace 
of her mental strife was erased, the only 
difference being that her face was paler, and 
the pensive expression round her mouth in- 
tensified. 

“‘T shall carry you away to sunny Italy 
when we are married. This climate is too 
cold and cheerless for you, sweetheart !"’ Keith 
whispered, as he led her from the mazes of a 
waltz, half fainting, to a secluded nook, placed 
he - on a couch, and procured some port wine, 
and insisted upon her drinking it. ‘‘I had no 
idea you were so weak, or I would not have 
persuaded you to dance. You do believe 
me?” 


** Yes! oh, yes!” sheanswered. ‘I know 
you are very kind, Iam not very strong. It 
was a sudden giddiness; the heat and excite. 
ment, I suppose, were the cause.” 

“It will be anything than bliss for me if 
my wife gets pale and faint whenever she 
goes into society,” he thought, gloomily, his 
selfishness overwhelming his affection, deli- 
cate women not being to his taste. 

“I must ask the Major to bring you up to 
town to one of the most eminent physicians,” 
he said, aloud. ‘This lassitude worries me!" 

‘I will not see any doctor,” she protested, 
vehemently, her cheeks flushing with indig- 
nation at the tone of command he assumed. 
“My health is all’ right. Papa must not be 
worried needlessly.” 

Her words puzzled and disturbed him, for 
he realized now that he had gained the heiress, 
or rather the casket he coveted; but the jewel 
seemed still far from his reach. 

“‘T fear I have been too precipitate,’ he 
thought, later on that night. ‘There are 
other girls as pretty, and as rich, to be had 
with ® little patience. I fancy I am sacrific- 
ing myself for a ridiculous whim, to a pretty 
piece of statuary. It’s confoundedly unpleas- 
ant, to say the least of it?” : 

While he was communing with self, and his 
betrothed was musing upon the soul-stirring 
events on the terrace, another little comedy 
was being enacted by her father and Miss 
Carnegy. : 

The Major now, completely canght in the 
toils of the siren, became an easy prey, a8 she 
wisely calculated upon, only waiting the oppor- 
tunity, which came quicker than even she 
imagined. 

“T am terribly distressed about my poor 
little Pearl,” he said, joining her when his 
daughter left him to obliterate the traces of 
her tear-stained face. “She is strangely altered 
of late ; I cannot understand it.”’ 

‘Why alarm yourself needlessly?" she re- 
lied, soothingly. ‘Lovers will have their 
ittle differences; at least, so I have heard. 
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“ Then you ascribe this alteration to lovers’ 
quarrels.” 

«“ And a wee bit of caprice,” she added. 

Se was much relieved by her calm answer, 
thinking how stately and beautifal she looked, 
her pearl grey silk dress floating in soft folds 
around her, the rich crimson azaleas in her 
dusky hair heightening the full florid beauty 
of her handsome face. 

“You could subdue this if you would,’ he 
arged. ‘ Will you, for my sake?” 

“ Had I the rights of a mother I probably 
might influence her,” she replied, boldly, 
determined to bring matters to a crisis by on 
audacious move on the board. 

“Perhaps you are right,’ he said, after a 
pause. ‘She is very high-spirited, and no 
doubt ignores the advice of those whom she 
deems have no real authority over her. It is 
not her fault, poor child! I am the one to 
blame for being so lax with her at a time 
when the reins should have been held firmly ; 
but it is not too late to repair the error if you 
will become my wife!" taking her hand, and 
lifting it to his lips in the gallant fashion of a 
past generation that would be well for the 
men of the present day to copy. 

‘“‘T have no family connections or money to 
fit me for such a position,” she said, with 
seeming humility. ‘‘ What will your friends 
say, dear Major? They may accuse me of all 
kinds of terrible things.”’ 

‘I care not for the opinions of my neigh- 
bours, or so-called friends; my dear child's 
happiness and welfare comes first, and mine 
afterwards. You have, in my estimation, all 
Ineed. Wealth I do not require; a loving 
heart, which I know you possess, is the only 
gift I wish. Will you grant the boon I ask?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, completely elated at 
the success of her plans, ‘if you think I shall 
make you happy.” 

The Major, of course, gave her to under- 
stand it would bring no end of bliss to them 
all, being very much enslaved by his en- 
chantress, 

It was early dawn when she sought her 
pillow, not the least fatigued, notwithstanding 
what she had passed through ; excitement and 
exultant triumph took all sleep from her eyes. 

She changed her flowing silk robes for a 
crimson wregoer adorned with soft swans- 
down, brushed out her wealth of jetty hair, 
and contemplated her olive face with rapt 
satisfaction. 

“‘T wonder if the old dotard really cares for 
me ?” she soliloquised, with a cruel smile, “ or 
if he simply admires me, as he would a fine 
horse, a picture, or other chattel? ” 

Then she took from a leather dressing-bag 
a little silver locket, touched the spring, and 
gazed long and tenderly at the portrait of a 
man with a dark, Italian face of exceeding 

uty 

“ Poverty versus love!’ she muttered, a 

softness stealing into her eyes. ‘‘ Love must 
wait; but why?” as a brilliant idea struck 
her. ‘* What is to hinder us from being re- 
united when this house is mine? I am free 
to invite whom I like. You shall be the first 
guest, and the most honoured one. Riches 
will be mine; you, my own Leo, shall share 
them as we did the sordid poverty.” 
_ Locking the miniature up securely, a sudden 
impulse possessed her to go and see if Pearl 
was asleep, to reveal her triumph and her new 
position in the household. 

She felt impatient to flaunt it before the 
girl she had never liked, but envied with 
malicious jealousy for her youth, beauty, and 
wealth, 

She noiselessly glided across the landing, 
and turned the handle of Pearl’s, which was 
open for a wonder, and’ passed in; the poor 
girl in her fatigue and bitter anguish had for- 
gotten to lock it. 

The lamp was turned low; its soft, mellow 
rays fell upon the handsome brass bedstead 
and the girl who lay fast asleep with pearly 
drops lingering on her silken lashes, evidence 
that she had fallen asleep weeping, 


8 
Miss Carnegy stood by the bedside and 





looked down upon the sleeper ; the pretty hands 
still glistening with jewels, were crossed upon 
her bosom, one clasping tightly Sir Clive's 
registered envelope. Her bronze-hued hair 
streamed in massive waves over the mounds 
of linen and lace; never in her happiest or 
brightest moments had she looked fairer. The 
sight caused the watcher to knit her brows. 
The purity and innocence of the sweet, young 
face made her wrathfal and envious, for she 
could not dispute with her own conscience the 
wide, immeasurable gulf there was in beauty 
of form and feature as well as heart, over her 
more bold style of beauty, and designing sel- 
fish nature. 

‘‘Thate you!’’ she muttered spitefully, as 
she stole away. ‘‘ This house will not be large 
enough to hold us both. You must go; I will 
have no rival!” 

After breakfast the following morning the 
Major took Pearl aside and whispered,— 

“Come into the library a few minutes, my 
dear ; I have something to tell you.” 

In response she tucked her hand under his 
arm and smiled brightly, little dreaming of 
the revelation she was about to hear. 

He gave & preliminary cough or two, as if he 
dreaded to broach the subject, then commenced 
sather nervously,— 

‘*T fancy the news will not only surprise but 
please you, as you are so attached to the lady. 
The fact is, Miss Carnegy has consented to be- 
come nearer and dearer to us, to be what she 
is now, in reality—a loving mother to you, 
and my wife |.’ 

Pearl stood like one suddenly petrified into 
stone, with eyes positively distended with mute 
amazement, 

‘‘ You do not speak,’’ he observed, testily, 
regarding her anxiously, 

“Oh, papa papa!" she faltered; the bonds 
of speech breaking forth at last in a very 
torrent. ‘‘What have I done that you should 
wish to take another to your heart? ”’ 

**Do you fansy my heart is so insignificant, 
child, that I cannot feel love for two dear 
ones?” he urged, almost reproachfally. 

“TI have hitherto been your pet, your all,” 
she pleaded, brokenly. 

“That Ladmit but. another has come and 
won you away from me. Very soon I shall be 
left desolate and alone.” 

‘‘Oh, no, no!” she cried; ‘‘ keep me always 
with you. Do not, I implore, turn me from 
your heart and home!” 

‘* Little pet, you almost alarm me!” he said 
tenderly, stroking the sunny head caressingly: 
“ You are certainly not quite the thing. I must 
take you to town, as Leslie advised me.”’ 

‘‘T will not go!” see exclaimed rebellously. 
“If you love mé send Miss Carnegy away. 
She can never be mother of mine, even in 
name,” 

In an instant her father changed and shook 
her away almost roughly. 

‘What inconceivable folly is this?” he 
demanded angrily. 

‘‘ Forgive me, father!” cried Pearl, blinded 
by tears at these, the first harsh words he 
had ever spoken to her. “I amsosorry to 
wound you. Oh! have a little pity ; itis all so 
terribly sudden, and I thought we were linked 
together for ever.” 

* You are an affectionate, loving child,” he 
said, with a return of his old tenderness; 
‘‘only you forget, in your simplisity, that old 
Father Time toe om a scythe to mow down 
the weary and stricken in years, leaving the 
young to mourn for a brief time, till the 
turmoil of life obliterates the beloved me. 
mory.”’ 

‘To obliterate is to forget,” she replied, 
wistfally. ‘I could never forget you while 
life lasted.” 

‘Other ties and thoughts will distract you 
in the time to come, my child ; maybe little 
tongues will lisp the sacred name of mother 
then, and be to you the same solace and com- 
fort you have been to me.”’ 

Pearl’s head gave a sad little shake as she 
sidied up to him with restored confidence, now 
that his voice had its old kind ring again, and 





saying, with a little inward shudder of repul- 
sion,— 

‘I have only one wish, papa, to see and feel 
you are happy ; but do not send me away from 
you yet.” There was such a depth of pathos 
in her tone that for a moment he regretted 
his hasty offer to Miss Carnegy, and blamed 
himself for not testing the feelings of his little 
pet before it was too late. 

‘‘You are over sensitive,’’ he said gravely. 
‘‘The wear and tear of the world will work its 
own cure, rest assured; though, my child, I 
shall never drive you from my heart and home ; 
you forget another has usurped my place, a 
nearer and a dearer one.” 

‘No, no!” she protested, vehemently, 
‘You are all I love in this world.” 

“Come, come!” he urged firmly, believing 

she was somewhat captious, ‘‘ you are talking. 
treason to Keith. Even I must veto such 
naughtiness,”’ taking her in his arms and kiss- 
ing the quivering little mouth, and dismissing 
her. 
‘Would that I could die!’’ she moaned, 
when she gained her room. “ Life is now a 
dreary waste; all I love are riven from me 
by cruel fate. Carnegy has usurped my 
place with papa, and Clive is gone, gone for 
ever!” 

Miss Carnegy took especial care the guests, 
who were staying in the house, and Leslie too, 
should be made acquainted with her new rela- 
tions with the master of Waterchase, and 
also assumed the reins of government openly 
to servants and retainers, 

When Pearl could assumea calm demeanour 
she sought her father’s betrothed, and mur- 
mured, in heartfelt words— 

‘Papa has told meall. I wish you every 
re only love him as I feel he does you, 
an I will be a devoted, obedient daughter to 
you.’ . 

‘‘You may depend upon my love,” she 
rejoined hypocritically. ‘ Itis his already ; 
when you are married you will come sometimes 
and see us, andI shall be able to give youa 
lesson on matrimonial bliss. It will be rather 
fun, a daughter taking example of her step- 
mother!” this with a nasty sarcastic ring 
which jarred on Pearl. 

‘*T dislike the term of stepmother,” she 
observed, warmly. ‘It signifies a loveless 
relation who feels no love for you! ”’ 

“‘How very sentimental you are, dear! 
You know what the poet says—‘A rose with 
any other name will smell as sweet,’ etc.’’ 

‘‘T am very tiresome, I know; so I'll crave a 
kiss, and pardon at the same time, my hand- 
some mamma that is to be,” she said, peni- 
tently, kissing the false lips affectionately and 
trustfally. 

No Judas kiss could have been more hollow 
or false than poor Pearl received in return, 
though it appeared warm and sympathetic to 
her, frank, simple as she was, verily believing 
now that her father’s future happiness was 
secure. 

Leslie Keith took his departure in a few 
days in a vortex of doubt and perplexity, for the 
dashing brunette charms of Miss Slater had, 
in a at measure, weaned him from his 
lovely but cold fiancée, coupled with the potent 
charm of her handsome fortune. He began 
to think he had been very precipitate in sacri- 
ficing his liberty so rashly, and devoutly 
wished he could get quit of the whole affair 
with at least a semblance of honour. 


(To be continued.) 








In these two things—viz,, an equal indiffer- 
ency for all trath—I mean the receiving it in 
the love of itas truth, but not loving it for 
any other reason before we know it to be trae 
—and in the examination of our principles, 
and not receiving any for such, nor building 
on them, until we are fully convinced, as 
rational creatures, of their solidity, truth, 
and certainty, consists that freedom of the 
understanding which is necessary toa rational 
creature, and without which it is not truly an 
understanding. 
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FACETIA. 


A Rerenrant flirt is likely to plead jilty.” 

‘An opinion that gains ground" is an opi- 
nion of a judge in a land case. 

Srmence may be golden, but it doesn’t 
necessarily make a millionaire out of a mute. 

Instrap of these being the piping times of 
peace, they are the piecing times of pipe—stove- 
pipe. 

Tus Czar of Russia is not as sarcastic as he 
might be considering, that his very mouth is a 
Czar-chasm. 

Cxrocks can be looked upon as among the 
most lasting articles of personal property. 
They so rarely change hands. 

Inquistttve Party: ‘And do you go up that 
ladder all daylong?” Pat: “No, sur: half 
ov the toime Oi cum down.” 

«Wit you have some tonic with your oysters, 
Mamie?” ‘Yes. Get me some ginger ale.” 
‘Ginger ale?” ‘Yes, that pops, I believe, 
when you open it.” . 

Scaoor Tracuer: “ Now, which of you can 
tell me what goes round and round, and yet 
ought to be level?’ Bertie: ‘I know.” School 
Teacher: ‘* You may answer, Bertie.” Bertie : 
‘* Ma says pa’s head.” 

Canpmpate for Coroner: *t Never mind, wife, 
when I get elected my fees will buy, us all the 
comforts of life.’ Wife: ‘‘ Bat, John, suppose 
there are no sudden deaths?" Candidate for 
Coroner: ‘‘ Oh, well, we won't look on the dark 
side!” 

More to tHe Purrose.—Professor: ‘“ Next 
time, ladies, I will bring to your acquaintance 
one of the great men of the past.” Delightful 
young lady (to her neighbour) : ‘‘ I should pre- 
fer to make the acquaintance of one of the 
young men who hasn’t passed yet.” 

‘‘Heuioa, GatnacHEeR! I've a big thing on 
hand, and I want you to join me.” ‘‘No, old 
boy; I ain’t anxious.’ ‘But there’s big 
money in it. It’s a great snap.” “I ain't 
anxious, I tell you. A turtle’s a great snap, 
yet no fool wants to be « turtle.” 

‘* Manta, I wish you would keep still,” said 
Brown, trying to write. ‘Your tongue is 
like Tennyson's brook —it goes on for ever.’’ 
“ Humph!” answered Mrs. B—, indignantly, 
‘* I suppose you think that a joke.” ‘“ Well, 
I meant it for a sort of gag.” 

A Sure Txuixnc.—Miss Ethel: ‘“ Impossible, 
Mr. De Suitor, impossible! But I willalways 
be your sister.” Mr, De Suitor: “Ifear you 
will not long accord me even that comfort, 
Miss Ethel.’”’ ‘Oh, have no fear. I have 
just engaged myself to your elder brother.”’ 

A recent writer affirms that ‘impressions, 
when we are tired, and are not permanently 
fixed upon the mind.” Weare therefore forced 
to the conclusion that the gentleman to whom 
we lent five pounds several months ago was 
very tired at the time he borrowed the 
money. 

JocuLaR passenger to matter-of-fact-con- 
ductor: ‘‘Knocking down much to-day?” 
The conductor modertly, but firmly, knocks 
him down. “Say” (picking himself up, a 
sadder and a sorer man), ‘‘can’t you takea 
joke? Ididn’t mean anything.” ‘I didn’t, 
either.” 

A citizen stepped into a lawyer's office the 
other day, and became involved in a friendly 
debate, in the course of which the citizen in- 
advertedly remarked: ‘‘ Now, for instance, 
you take a case like——” ‘Can't take any 
case,” interrupted the lawyer, ‘for less than 
five dollars down in advance.” 


Restaurant Proprietor (to chef): “I’m 


afraid you have put a little too much veal in 
this chicken. salad, Napoleon.” Chef: * It’s 
all veal, sir. ShallI pat in a little chicken ?”’ 
Restaurant Proprietor: ‘No, certainly not. 
Put in some feathers, and if any guest says 
‘ veal’ to me, I'll ask him if he ever saw acalf 
with wings.” 





He: “Do you bike?” She: ‘* Well, hardly, 
but I trike.” P.S.—You don’t understand that 
possibly. Permit us to say it is the bicycle and 
tricycle language in vogue in Washington and 
other wheeled towns. 

A New Pran.—Customer: “ But, sir, this 
coat that you have for me is too small. Can't 
you change it?’’ Clothing Dealer: ‘‘ No, sir; 
the only thing that you can dois to go to an 
anti-fat cure and grow thinner.” 

A Trey Hixt.—Jack Bore: ‘‘ Did you see 
my new gold watch that was presented to me 
last week, Miss Board ?” Ethel Board: “ Yes. 
It’s very handsome, What a pity you don’t use 
it more when you make calls.” ‘‘ Why ?”’ “ So 
that you wouldn't stay so long.” 

‘* Sez. Herz, landlord,” said an angry tenant, 
after he had signed the contract for a year, 
“this house is full of sewer gas.” ‘‘ Yes; 
that’s what I told you.” ‘Told me?” 
“Yes. You asked me if there was gas in 
every room, and F said there was.” 

Otp GentiEman (putting a few questions) 
“*‘ Now, boys—ah—can any of you tell me what 
commandment Adam broke when he took the 
forbidden fruit? '’- Small Scholar (like a shot)— 
‘* Please, sir, th’ worn’t no commandments 
then, sir!” 

A restpent in Somerset recently enclosed 
five shillings to a man who advertised that for 
that amount he would send information which 
would make food entirely unnecessary. By 
return mail the inquirer got the directions. 
They were: ‘‘ Take a dose of poison.” 

Der Baaas: “ Here’s another case of a man 
eating four water melons at one sitting. I don't 
believe in these gastronomic feats.”” De Kaggs: 
“Don’t, eh? What would you say if I brought 
you a man who had eaten a peck of onions at 
one meal? “I wouldn't say anything. I’d run 
away.” 

A Nomtiyer stepped into a saloon with a 
crowd of friends, recently, to treat them. 
‘‘ What will you have?” inquired the bar- 
keeper, in his blandest tones. ‘ Well,” 
replied the nominee, “I don’t know what 
these other gentleman want, but as for me, I”! 
take votes !”’ 

In talking to his wife the other day about 
the death of Mrs. A. S. Stewart, a gentleman 
of this city said, ‘‘ What would you do if Mrs. 
Stewart had left you one million sterling in 
her will?’’ The lady mused for a moment, and 
then replied, ‘‘ Well, I wouldn’t want any more 
home-made bonnets.” 

Speaking of “ the light of other days,” how 
rapid has been the change from pine knots to 
tallow dips, from tallow dips to whale oil, 
from whale oil to lard oil and camphine, 
from these to kerosene, and from gas to 
electricity—all within one lifetime! If the 
lighé of the future goes on at the same rate 
darkness will be a thing of the past. 

Peruars one of the best cases of absent- 
mindedness occurred at a picture-gallery, 
when an old geatleman, looking at the por- 
traits, happened to pass a mirror which re- 
flected his own image. He stopped, looked 
puzzled, and said : ‘* Ham—um—very strange; 
but that face seems familiar to me. Perhaps 
I'm mistaken.” 

“Ir's a solemn thing, young man,” said the 
broken-hearted father, ‘‘to come into the 
home of an old man and take away his only 
daughter, the light of his household, and the 
prop and solace of his declining years, But 
you have my blessing, and I wish you every 
joy, and——"’ ‘‘ But I won’t take her away, 
sir,” interrupted the young man, inexpressibly 
affected. ‘‘ We'll both stay right here.” 

‘““THerE comes that life insurance agent 
again |” exclaimed a stockbroker, as he stood 
at a window in his office the other morning. 

“To see you?” ‘Yes. He's bothered the 
life out of me for the last six months to take 
a policy.” ‘My dear gir, you must have en- 
couraged him at the start.” ‘‘ Well, I guessI 





Mrs. Bactey: ‘‘ Aurelia, what is that book 
you are so intently studying?” Aurelia: 
‘It’s a geography, ma.” ‘ You are looking 
for Liverpool, no doubt.” “No, lam looking 
for the map of Canada. Since 1am to marry 
George Hopskip, the banker, I must make 
myself acquainied with our future home.” 


Faruer of young hopefal (to brother Ned) : 
“Ned, I’m going away, and won’t be back for 
a-month. I wish you’d take care of Johnny 
while I’m gone.” Brother Ned: “I'll tackle 
the job.” Father of Y. H.: “I want you to 
be a father to him while I’m gone.”’ Brother 
Ned (thoughtfully): “H’m; where do you 
keep the horsewhip.” 


Epritx: ‘I was so shocked last night. 1 
don't believe I will see George if he calls this 
evening.” Maud: “What did he do?” 
“* Why, last evening he suddenly took hold of 
me, twisted me around into his arms, and 
foreibly kissed me a dozen times. I don’t 
believe your little Willie ever insults you that 
way, does he?’ ‘No; he’s a regular 
duffer.”’ 

‘Para has got his appetite back - again, 
hasn’t he, mamma?” asked a five-year-old, 
the other day. ‘I’m afraid not, my child,” 
replied the good mother. ‘He didn’t eat 
anything to-day. But why do you ask?” 
***Cause I heard him tell Mr. Brown that he 
came home fuller’n a goat last night. I didn’t 
know but——” “Ran along into the next 
room like a good little girl. I think I hear 
your papa coming now, and mamma wishes to 
speak to him.” 


On tHE Common.—On one of -the recent cold 
nights.a man was hastening across the com- 
mon with his overcoat buttoned up to his 
neck. He was rather anxious to know what 
time it was, but he was too lazy to unbutton 
his coat in order to get at his watch. Just 
then he saw a manof well-dressed appearance 
coming in the distance, and remarked. to him- 
self, ‘“‘Go to! I will e’en ask you genteel 
stranger what time it is, and he will unbutton 
his coat, pull out his watch, and eke inform 
me of the hour of the night.” He perceived 
that the stranger was buttoned up jast as he 
was. When he came up, the man who wanted 
to know the time touched his hat politely, and 
said, ‘Sir, do you know what time it is?” 
The stranger paused, removed his right glove, 
unbattoned his overcoat from top to bottom, 
unbuttoned his undercoat, and finally pulled 
out his watch, while the cold wind beat against 
his uprotected chest. Holding up the watch 
so that the light would shine on it he scruti- 
nized it an instant, and said, ‘‘ Yes!”’ And 
then he passed on without another word. 


Founp His Horse.—Last winter a Detroit 
doctor went to the police with the complaint 
that some scamp had taken his horse and 
trap from in front of a patient's house, 
and driven it around town for several 
hours, and then left the rig in the suburbs. 
The guilty person was not discovered, and one 
night last May the same thing was repeated. 
This time the doctor was so angry that he not 
only went to the police, but gave the informa- 
tion to-all his friends, and offered twenty-five 
dollars for the arrest of the person. On 4 
recent Sanday the doctor was called to see 
sick m&nin the country. He went out Wood- 
ward Avenue three miles, and then turned off 
and drove a mile and a half further. He 
hitched his horse under a tree about ten rods 
from the gate, and the animal was whisking 
away at the summer flies, when a couple of 
Detroiters, who had been out to see a relative 
on that road, came along. ‘Say, isn’t that 
Dr. ——’s rig?” queried one, as they drew 
near. ‘‘Why, of course.” ‘*Someone has 
been running it off again.’’ ‘‘That’s so, and 
we'll take it in tow and return: it to him.” 
They hitched the horse behind their trap 
and jogged into the city, with the feeling that 
a fellow human being owed them a debt of 


did. He asked me for a light for his cigar, | gratitude. When the doctor came out aud 


and I gave it to kim. It will be a valuable 
experience to me.” 


found his rig gone he looked very unhappy.— 
American Paper. 
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SOCIETY. 


ee 


Tse Queen and Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg will keep Christmas at Windsor 
Castle instead of Osborne. The Court, accord- 
ing to present arrangements, is expected to 
remove to the Isle of Wight shortly afterwards. 


Tre Queen has signified her intention of 
personally making the first investiture of the 
new Distinguished Service Order to the 
selected officers on home e£ervice. 


ApmrraL THE Douxe or Eprinscres, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, accom- 
panied by Her Royal and Imperial Highness 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, in the steel despatch 
vessel Surprise, has left Palermo for Messina 
and Malta. 


Tue Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt has 
come to this country on a visit to Her Majesty, 
and to be present at the christening of the 
infant son of Prince Henry of Battenberg. 


Tue Empress Eveente has gone to Naples. 
She was met at Rome by some members of the 
Bonaparte family, and the Secretary to the 
Italian royal household. The Empress looked 
pale and suffering. 

Sm Anprew Cuark being about to retire 
from the acting staffof the London Hospital, 
a committee, of which the Duke of Cambridge 
is a member, has been formed, and contribu- 
tions are invited for the presentation of a 
testimonial to him as a recognition of his 
services to the hospital and school. 


On the 14th December the anniversary of 
the loss of the Prince Consort, as well as of 
the Queen’s beloved daughter her Royal High- 
ness Princess Alice (Grand Duchess of Hesse), 
Her Majesty with their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Princess Louise (Marchioness cf Lorne), the 
Duchess of Albany, his Highness Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria, and Prince Henry of 
Battenburg went to the Royal Mausoleum at 
Frogmore at half-past eleven o’clock, when a 
special service was performed by the Very 
Rev. R. Davidson, D.D., Dean of Windsor. 
Several of the ladies and gentlemen, and 
attendants of the Royal Household were pre- 
sentas usual. Dr. Walter Parratt, organist, 
and the choir of St. George’s Chapel were in 
attendance, and sang the anthem, ‘‘ His wrath 
endureth ’’—(Gounod) ; the hymn, “ God of the 
living in whose eyes,’ and the anthem, ‘“‘ The 
souls of the righteous’’—(Elvey). By the 
Quesn’s command the Royal Mausoleum was 
opened from -half-past twelve to half-past 
three p.m. for the members of Her Majesty’s 
Household, including the servants and their 
families, to visit it. Her Mujesty’s permission 
to visit the Mausoleum was extended to many 
of the residents in Wirdsor, and the neigh- 
—— and also to many tradesmen in the 
own. 

A pretry story is told of Christina of Spain. 
The Alcade of Madrid recently announced to 
the Queen the baptism of the 1,000th baby called 
Alfonso since the death of the late King. 
Touched by this mark of sympathy from the 
citizens of Madrid, the Queen made the bab 
several handsome presents, including a book 
With this inscription:—‘ To the 1,000th 
Alfonso, from a woman whom two Alfonsos 
have made happy.” 

Tur coming beauty is said to be one Miss 
Joicey, the daughter of a deceased millionaire 
coalowner of Darham. The young lady 
possesses both money and physical charms, 
and these two essentials of the present day 
will, no doubt, give her the entrée into the 
highest and most exclusive circles. 


Mr. Grorncr G, Apams has had the honour 
of submitting for Her Majesty’s inspection 
the medal struck by order of the Corporation 
of the City of London to commemorate the 
Ree Ption of the freedom of the City by his 
Wei Highness Prince Albert Victor of 





STATISTICS. 


JOURNALISM IN Itaty.—The Direction of Sta- 
tistics has published an important study of 
Italian journalism. Since 1836 the number 
of newspapers has increased by eight times. 
In the ancient States corresponding with the 
actual kingdom 185 periodicals used to be 
issued, and now there are 1,459, the popula- 
tion having increased in the same time from 
less than 22 millions to almost 30 millions. 
The number of journals, which in 1836 were 
as one to every 113.785 inhabitants, are now 
one to every 20,356. Of the 1.459 periodicals 
published in December, 1885, 445 dealt solely 
with politics, 61 with politics and religion, 
241 with administrative, judicial, and econo- 
mical matters, 151 with agriculture and 
industry, 90 with literature and science, 100 
with religion, 68 with medicine and affinitive 
sciences, 97 were musical and dramatic re- 
views, 14 dealt with the fine arts, 18 with the 
fashions, and 22 were humoristic. Of all 
these only 161 were illustrated. In the course 
of 1884 there were published 411 new perio- 
dicals, and 401 ceased ; last year, on the con. 
trary, 445 new periodicals were published, and 
464 ceased; so more died than were born. 





GEMS. 


Tr is more than a woman's love that moves 
us in a woman’s eye—it seems to be afar off, 
mighty love that has come near to us, and 
made speech for itself there. 

Perrection does not exist; to understand 
itis the triumph of human intelligence ;- to 
desire to possess it is the most dangerous kind 
of madness. 

Br assured that no good can come of your 
work butas it arises simply out of your own 
true natures and the necessities of the times 
around you. 

A man who works beyond the surface of 
things, though he may be wrong himself, yet 
he clears the way for others, and may chance 
to make even his errors subservient to the 
cause of truth. 

Two men—the tiller of the soil, the toiler 
for the bread of life—these are in their duty, 
be out of it who may. These two in all their 
degrees we honour; all else is chaff and dust, 
which let the wind blow whither.it listeth. 

SHattow men believe in their luck, believe 
in circumstances : It was somebody’s name, or 
he happened to be there at the time, or it was 
so then, and another day it would have heen 
otherwise. Strong men believe in cause and 
effect. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Eaos av Gratin.—Cut some hard boiled eggs 
in slices, and lay them on a well-buttered dish, 
with grated Parmesan cheese, black pepper, 
and the least bit of powdered nutmeg ; sprinkle 
some baked bread crumbs over all, put the 
dish in the oven, and serve as soon as the con- 
tents begin to colour. 

Barrer anp Appiis.—Pare and core six 
apples, and stew them for a short time with a 
little sugar; make the batter in the usual 
way; beat in the apples, and pour the pudding 
into a buttered pis-dish. The pudding, when 
properly done, should rise up quite light. To 
be eaten with butter and moist sugar. 


Sroncz Puppixe.—Take three eggs, their 
weight in the shell in flour, butter, and sugar, 
and grate the rind of a lemon very fine; beat 
the butter to a cream, and the eggs, yolks and 
whites separately, and then together ; add the 
butter, and keep on beating ; then mix in the 
sugar, and lastly the flour; then beat the 
whole till quite light. Pat into a moufd, and 
boil an hour and a half. Serve with any fruit 
sauce, or with lemon sauce. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wuo is he that hath acquired wealth, that 
hath risen to power, that hath clothed him. 
self with honour, that is spoken of in the 
city with praise, and that standeth before the 
king in his council? Even he that hath shut 
out idleness from his house and hath said 
unto sloth :—‘' Thou art mine enemy.” 


Wuen thou wishest to delight thyself, think 
of the virtues of those who live with thee; for 
instance, the activity of one, and the modesty 
of another, and the liberality of a third, and 
some other good quality of a fourth. For 
nothing delights so much as the examples of 
the virtues, when they are exhibited in the 
morals of those who live with us, and present 
themselves in abundance. Wherefore we 
must keep them before us. 

Norritious Vatve or Certatn Foops. — It 
has come to this: That the simplest articles 
of diet are the safest, and that is another ar- 
gument in favour of plain living. Yes, the 
simplest are the safest, and, let me add, the 
best are the cheapest. The butcher, for ex- 
ample, or the egg merchant, cannot adulterate 
his wares, but he may have several qualities ; 
and there is a stage’ at which all animal foods 
arrive when kept in shops, which renders 
them to a large extent poisonous, and this is 
as bad, if not worse, than adniteration. We 
often hear it said that shop eggs, as they are 
called, are good enough for frying, with bacon, 
for example. This is a positive mistake. An 
egg that has even a suspicion of staleness 
about it is deleterious to health, not to. say dan- 
gerous, no matter whether it is fried or boiled. 
And the same may be said of flesh meat of 
all kinds, and I will not even except hare nor 
venison. It may be said without much fear 
of contradiction that any kind of food or any 
mixed diet or meal that requires the aid of 
stimulants, either of the nature or condiments 
or wines, is not salutary. Such diet as this isa 
tax upon the whole system, and causes heat 
and discomfort, and a feverish state of the 
blood, which can only end in debility of the 
nervous system, and more less of prostration. 
But those who would obtain the greatest 
amount of health and comfort from the 
food they eat must be most careful in its 
selection. 

A Curnesz Restavrant.—You have never 
dined, reader, at a Chinese restaurant. You 
enter and perch upon a stool near a large 
square table. The next moment the attendant 
has put down in front of you a tea-pot filled 
with fresh, boiling tea, a tea-cup one-third 
the size used by Americans, two ebony chop- 
sticks, a porcelain spoon, a tiny liqueur-bowl, 
and a saucer filled with a chocolate fluid called 
se-yu. This is a hybrid between salt and 
dilute Worcestershire sauce. The first course 
is cold roast chicken, served with pickled, per- 
famed turnip. The flesh is tender, snow white 
and free from sauce. It is cut into small 
pieces, but these are arranged so as to preserve 
the outline of thefowl. You seize a piece with 
your chop-sticks, dip in the sauce, and then 
eatit in solemn silence. The next course is 
fresh fish, steamed, boiled, or fried whole and 
covered with a dark and very aromatic sauce. 
With it is served a bowl heaped to overflowing 
with rice. It is cooked as only the Chinese 
can—each grain soft and tender, and distinct 
from its fellows. Next appears a bowl of 
chicken soup, on whose surface floats a few 
thin slices of some green vegetables. Then 
follow roast duck with pickled carrot, chow- 
chop sue (a ragout of chicken liver, lean pork, 
bamboo-tip, celery, bean-shoots, and onions), 
dried fish, steamed, chopped pork, macaroni, 
and chicken, and dainty dumplings filled with 
spiced hashed meats. With the foods are’ 
served tiny pitchers of liqueurs. One is a 
brown rice arrack, the second a date brandy, 
and the third an orange gin. All the dishes 
are well cooked and served, and are a novelty 
to the most blasé gourmet, the made dishes 


especially. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W.—We know of no such preparation. 
W. T.—No record of the title you give, 


Ormonve — Consult a respectable medical man. It 
probably arises from dyspepsia. 


Litre Goost.—1. Tae hair is dark brown. 2. Very 
good-looking indeed. 


Cash.—1. The lady precedés and enters the pew firs‘. 
. Certainly. “ 


CORRESPONDENTS.—The word “ eating” is often used, 
“* Taking” is perhaps preferable. 


W. H. G.—We know of no rellable remedy for the 
cattle dissase raferred to. 


T. F.—The story named is not in book-form. We 
have made a note of your suggest'on. 


F. W.—We advise you to go to farming and to ‘stick 
to it.” 


Cc. C.—-To your several questions there is but one 
answer—No. 


ASPIRANT.—1 It depends upon the plece to be pre- 
duced or the repertofre of the theatre. 2. Auy theatrical 
wig-maker will tell you. 


Osty Dorna.—l. We believe there fs such a place in 
Regent-street. 2. Fair writing. Rather precise and 
neat. 8. We will write to the clerk of the weather and 
let you know. 4. Very determined. 


E. G.—The two famous horses mentioned in history 
are Bucephalus and [ncitatus; the first owned by 
Alexander the Great, the Second by the Roman Em- 
peror Caligula. : 

Grace F.—A good muctlage for household purposes is 
made by mixtog three ounces of gum-arabic with three 
ounces of distilled vinegar end one ounce of white 
sugar. 

Cc. R. P.—Carlisle D. Graham, who made his second 
successful trip in a barrel through the whirlpool rapids 
of Niagara on August 18, 1886. is an Eaglishman by 
birth, but a resident of Philadelphia. 


F.. F. 0.—To remove markipg ink from linen, dip the 
garment in a solution of one ounce of cyanide of potas- 
stum in four ounces of water. After a few hours the 
stain will be obliterated. This mixture is highly 
pane and after being used should be carefully 
remove 


M. 8S F.—Lycopodium is the botanic name for a 
genus of Ps omen popularly known as club moeses, which 
are found in all parta of the world, some growing in 
high arctic latitudes, while others, and the finest species, 
eccur in the tropics. The common club moss has a 
strong creeping stem from one to two feet long, from 
which arise ascending, forked branches from one to 
three inches long. The whole plant is covered with 
small moss-like leaves, which have fine bristle-like 
points ; the spikes are usually two or three together, 
from one to one and a balf inches long; the trasteal 
leaves about half as large as the stem leaves. 


G. G. W.—One authority says that on issuing from 
the Stralts of Florida the temperature of the Gulf 
Stream is about 87 degree Fah., which is ually re- 
duced as it proceeds ; but it is everywhere higher than 
that of the adjacent part of the ocean. Another autho- 
rity states the temperature to be about 81 degrees, 
extending northward as high as latitude 38, and with 
atemp:rature but slightly decreased as highly as lati- 
tade 40, and as far east as longitude 43. It turns aw+y 
from the American coast in latitade 37 to 38 toward the 
east beyond the banks of Newfoundland to longitude 
40 weat, where it still has a temperature of about 75 
in July and about 66 in January. 


Lapy C.—Certain precious stones are believed by the 
superstitious to rule the different months of the year. 
We give, as you request, the stones and their signifi- 
cence as follows: January is garaet, and iadicates con- 
stancy ; February, amethyst, sincerity ; March, blood- 
stone, courage; ‘April, diamond, innocence; May, 
emerald, success in love; June, agate, health and long 
life; Jaly, carnelian, content; Augus*, sardonyx, con- 
jugal felicity ; September, chrysolite, antidote to mad- 
ness; October, opal, hope; November, topaz, fidelity ; 
December, turquoise, prosperity. According to this 
b:lief, if one shall wear the stone ruling the month that 
ne or she was born fo, it will insure to the possessor the 
fortune it ind‘cates, 


C. W. W.—Scanderberz, an Albanian prince, whose 
true name was George Castrlota, was born in Croia, 
about 1410; he died in Alessio on January 17, 1467. He 
was the fourth son cf John Castriota, a Coristian prince 
of a small district of Albania, of which the capital was 
Crofa. Prince John, having been made tribatary by 
Amurath I1., was obliged to deliver up his four sons as 
hosteges. The three elder died young, and George was 
educated as a Mussulman, became a favourite with 
Amurath, and was madecommandant of a district with 
a force of 5,000 horses. Onthe death of his father in 
1482 bis principality was made a province with a Turkish 
governor, and from that moment Scanderberg resolved 
upon its recovery. About eleven years afterward he 
abjured Is'amism, and at an opportune time hastened 
with his followers to Crofa, the gates of which were 
opened to him, and assumed his hereditary sovereignty. 
Appointed ganeralissimo he soon raised a large army, 
composed of natives, French, and Germans, and waged 
war sq vigorously, defeating even Amurath himself, that 
1461 saw bim in full possession of his territories. He 
successfully resisted his enemies to the last, the Turks 
not being able to reduce Albania until his death. 








F. 0.—Tae author named {fs now busily engaged in 
newspaper work. 


Amy.—February 1, 1805, fell on a Friday; April 21, 
1833, on a Sunday. 


Lavea —Both dates—March 11, 1855, and June 4, 
1870 - fell on Saturday. 


E L B.-1. A height of 5 feet 6 inches fa above the 
average alloted to girls aged 16. All things being eqal, 
she will not be likely to increase atly in stature in 
after years. 2. We cannot give pes for hatr-dyeing 
or bleaching compounds, as none of them can be recom- 
mended as non-injurious. 3. Your penmanship displays 
contiierable masculinity of character. 


C. F.—1, In all probability the young man {s waiting 
for an invitation to call upon you. Fafling to get this 
he is compelled to do the nex’ best thing, and that is 
to meet you after church. Belng such an intimate 
acquaintance, a sense of common politeness should 
prompt you to extend him the coveted permission. By 
doing so you will doubtless make one fellow-creature, at 
least, wonderfully happy. 2. Very neat. 


E G@—l. The Jock of hair tied with pink is of a very 
dark-brown hue, while that encircled by a blue ribbon 
is what might be called a bronz2 browa. 2. A lady 
having hazel eyes, dark-brown hair, and rather light 
complexion would be called ademt-brunette. 0 e with 
dark-brown eyes, light complexion and _bronze- 
brown hair would also come under the same classifica- 
tion of beauty. 


MARRIAGE, 


Ou, they are blest whom love unites 
And wedlock maketh one! 

What charms await, and what delights 
The new life now begun ! 

They see no shadows round them lurk, 
No clouds above them meet ; 

No omens boding evil’s work 
N>» thorns to wound their feet — 

While p'easures all their pathways throng, 
And sunshine fills the afr, 

And peace, content and cheerful song 
Aud joy are everywhere ! 


But shadows on the scene shall fall, 
The clouds grow dark and thick ; 
Change and disaster threaten all, 
And thorns = to the quick! 
Dear, ha souls—thetr pleasures fade ; 
The sunshine disappears, 
ant ei eer, feet are laid 
he hopes o! Py years! 
‘Tis mel. hien friendship stands aloof, 
When fortune quits their side ; 
*Tis now their love is put to proof— 
Their bonds of union tried ! 


Behold! the love of youth grown great, 
Their solace now shall be, 
Nor time nor sorrow can abate 
Its sterling constancy ; " 
No doubts are there to give off snc, 
Or come their hearts between, 
While in their child-like confidence 
They on each other lean. 
Ob. love to them is life and strength ! 
Nor sball its mission cease ? 
Til their long-wedded s vuls at length 
Have found eternal peace ! — 


E L J.—‘'Mark Twain” is the pen-name adopted by 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens; “Ik Marvel” is Dona'd 
G. Mitchell ; ‘‘The Duchess” is sopposed to be a Mrs. 
Argles; ‘‘Max Adeler "is Charles Heber Clark ; and 
‘* Howard Glyndon” is Laura C. R. Searing, an Amert- 
can poetess. 


E. B.—A great deal of practice and experience is re- 
quired to produce successful backgrounds such as are 
usedin ph vtographic galleries. The chief difficulty is to 
get the requisite strength and tone of colouring, so that 
when repreduced on the negative the effect will bo 
artistic, — and pleasing, and not stilted and 
mechani 


D. L A.—As young ladies of the present day are some- 
what inclined to take athletic exercise of various kinds, 
there is no reason why your brother should raise any 
objection to the setting-up of the miniature 
in your home. It is not unladylike to indulge in 
healthful exercise, such as lawn-tennts, rowing, dumb 
bel's, Indisn clubs and the like, and consequently he 
should be made to understand the matter in that light, 
Load = instead of attempting to impede you laudable 
ambition. 


L. C.—I€ you have a friend in private, let him be 
what he will, you aye bound by honour and the law of 
self-respect to be his friend in public. His charactcr 
may be shaky, but the creaking of those loose Iloges, 
which has not warned you off ia the safe disguise of the 
night, must not make you ashamed of recognition ia 
the day. It msy ba hard, butit hastobedone. Bea 
purist, if you will, and decline com onship with 
men whose moral hinges hang loose and awry, but, if 
you do foregather in solitude, you must not turn your 
back in the crowd. Yet how many people ara of this 
twofold kind—fair and soft as silk when no one Is near, 
reserved, cool, repeaitics 2 tr own acts cf yesterday 
when the worl ih its tar brush to 
sprinkle the companjgéa* om it has already 
splashed. . ° \ 
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Erraa.—Procure a price-‘ist of gymnastic applian 
from one of the many dealers in sporting artloles. - 


F, W. W.—Your little sketch is fairiy writte2, and 
in other respects is nct without merlt, but it ‘s not of 
suffictent interest to appear in our columns, 


Farrptay ~1. The Hsde Park riots took place in the 
year 1863. 2 We presume you mean Sir Eiwin Land- 
seer’s lions at the bise of 1h Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square. Taey were fixed in their place in 1872, 


C H. D.—Friction produces heat because all bodies 
contain latent heat, that is, heat that lies hidden in 
their substance, and the rubbing of two bodies against 
—— other draws the latent heat to the excited sur. 
aces. 


L —Tae young man is doubtless of a rather fickle dis. 
position, and considers that on account of your so 
plainly showing your love for him he can treat you as he 
ney Upon a repetition of Lis former conduct imme- 

fately cut his acquaintance. 


OC. G.—1. Procure a stamp catalogue from a dealer in 
your neighbsurhood. Our space cannot be devoted to 
sanbaee 'S Vou cuties doeloe gett trance 

8. our 8 great ari 
in the formation of the Litters, ad 


G. B. M.—While we sympathize with you in relation 
bod ay unhappy lot, we cannot assume the delicate 
duty of suggesting to P nw what to do. You should 
enliet the interest. of those with whom you are per- 
sonally acquainted, and ba governed, so as your 
judgment may approve, by the advice they offer. Your 
natr is a very handsome auburn. 


E. D. W—Claremont was assigned {n 1816°to the 
Princess Charlotte on her marriage with Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg, who after her death in 1817 remained 
in possession of it, residing there until his accession te 
the Belgium throne, July 21, 1831. Ia Febrvary, 1818, 


“he placed it at the disposal of Louis Philippe. who re- 


sided there with hts fa until death in 1850, and his 
widow, Marie Amelie, there in 1866. It is, of 
course, the property of the English Crown. 


E. C..8.—Baauty need not depend upon baautiful 


‘hair, hands, eyes, mouth, complexion, feet or a graceful 


figure, although ‘all these ai tions add greatly to 
one’s personal appearance; but a kind, loviag. thought- 
ful and considerate heart gives. a lovely expression to 
every face. Keep rene aeons neat and attractive, cul- 
tivate a spirit of kindness and good-will toward every- 
body, and you will find that, unknown to yourself, they 
will imprint on your face an expression and a charm 
which will far outshine and outlive the mere transient 
b'oom of outward beauty. 


J.1.—St. Denis, the patron saint of France, flourished 
in the middle uf the third century. What is known of his 
life rests chiefly on the authority of Gregory of Tours, ac- 
cording to whom he was the leader of a band of mission- 
aries who came from Rome to Gaul, and founded 
churches in seven cities. D-nis settled in Paris, where 
he made many converts, and became the first Christian 
—— In 272—another account says between 286 and 
290--during the persecution under Aurelian, he and two 

ions, a priest named Rvaticus, ands 


of bis co a 
deacon name Eleutberins, were beheaded. The legend 


to which you refer, to the effect that St. Denis after hts 
decapitation walked two miles with his head ta hts 
bands, probably eo pean in a mistaken interpretation 
ot pictures intended to indicate the manner of h‘s death. 


m, and the head in the hands 
as well. The bodies of the three martyrs were thrown 
into the River Seine, but were subsequently rec d 
and honourably buried by a Christian woman named 
Catulla, near the scene of execution. A chapel wa: 
built over the spot, and after it had fallen to ruin was 
replaced by St. Ganevieve with a chureh in 469, which 
was afterwards united to the famous Abbsy of 8°. Denis. 
founded by Dsgobert about 636 The name of St. Dents 
served as a war cry tothe French. His festival 1: cel2- 
brated on the 9th of Ostober. A later legend of the 
French church, following the tradition of the Greek 
church, identified 8; Denis with Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, who w.s converted by St. Paul, 
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